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THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 
BY VISCOUNTESS BARRINGTON- 


The disorganization of domestic ser- 
vice has so seriously affected home 
comforts and social life in recent years, 
that no apology is necessary for deal- 
ing again with a subject which has 
already attracted a considerable 
amount of attention. Yet in review- 
ing the domestic situation, the causes 
of the evil and its possible cure, ex- 
tremes are to be avoided. The grow- 
ing unpopularity of domestic service 
must be taken into account as a new 
element in the situation by those who 
maintain that this is but a passing 
phase of no serious import; while those 
who foretell in present difficulties the 
extinction of the servant race, and a 
further sign of the degeneracy of the 
English people, will be interested to 
hear of a domestic crisis of equal mag- 
nitude occurring more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Literature of that 
period abounds with instances of the 
insolence of English servants, and of 
their independence of their masters, 


whose service they left on the slightest 
provocation. In some respects the posi- 
tion was worse then than it is now. 
We are told that “at the entrance of 
the Law Courts and the Parliament, @ 
host of servants kept up such riotous 
and licentious confusion that one would 
think there were no such things as 
rule or distinction among us,” while 
the custom of sending footmen to keep 
their masters’ places at the play, dur- 
ing the first Act, resulted in such con- 
stant disorder in the galleries (where 
the servants retired and claimed ad- 
mission free on the arrival of their 
masters), that they were eventually ex- 
pelled from Drury Lane Theatre in 
1737; not, however, until a riot had 
taken place in which about twenty- 
five people were seriously injured, and 
which the presence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales was unable to re- 
strain. 

The evil was evidently a national 
one, of sufficient importance to attract 
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the attention of foreign travellers. A 
Portuguese who visited England in 
1730, thus reviews the situation: 


As to the common and menial ser- 
vants (of London) they have great 
wages, are well kept and clothed, but 
are notwithstanding, the plague of al- 
most every house in town. They form 
themselves into societies, or rather con- 
federacies, contributing to the mainte- 
nance of each other when out of place, 
and if any of them cannot manage the 
family where they are entertained as 
they please, immediately they give 
notice they will be gone. There is no 
speaking to them, they are above cor- 
rection. 


In a letter to the Spectator of that 
time, Philo Britannicus writes: 


There is one thing in particular, 
which I wonder you have not touched 
upon, and that is the general Corrup- 
tion of Manners in the Servants of 
Great Britain. I am a Man that have 
travelled and seen many Nations, but 
have for seven Years past resided con- 
stantly in London or within twenty 
miles of it. In this Time I have con- 
tracted a numerous Acquaintance 
among the best Sort of People, and 
have hardly Found one of them happy 
in their Servants. This is a matter of 
great Astonishment to Foreigners and 
all such as have visited Foreign Coun- 
tries, especially since we cannot but ob- 
serve that there is no Part of the World 
where Servants have those Privileges 
and Advantages as in England. They 
have nowhere else such plentiful Diet, 
large Wages or indulgent Liberty. 
There is no Place where they labor 
less, and yet where they are so little 
respectful, more wasteful, more negli- 
gent, or where they so frequently 
change their Masters. 


The writer concludes the letter by 
asking for “observations that we may 
know how to treat these Rogues.” 
The Editor in his reply observes that 
his correspondent’s complaints “run 
wholly upon Men Servants” and traces 
the evil to “the Custom of giving 
Board Wages, which leads them to fre- 
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quent Clubs and Taverns or to eat 
after their Masters and then reserve 
their Wages for other Occasions.” 
Hence, he observes, it arises 


that they are but in a lower Degree 
what their Masters are and usually 
affect an imitation of their Manners. 
It is a common Humor among the 
retinue of People of quality when they 
are in their Revels, that is, when they 
are out of their Masters’ Sight, to as- 
sume in a humorous Way the Names 
and Titles of those whose Liveries they 
wear, 


In this respect we note a continuity 
of servant custom to the present day, 
for in large houses, as we are all 
aware, the domestics still take pre 
cedence in the sacred precincts of the 
housekeeper’s room according to the 
social position of their masters and 
mistresses. 

But historians of that period attrib- | 
ute the evil then existing to other 
causes: notably to the attendance of 
servants upon their mistresses in the 
great scenes of fashionable dissipation 
and to the immunity from arrest for 
debt enjoyed by servants of Peers 
equally with their masters, and above 
all to the system of Vales then pre- 
vailing in England. This system had 
in those days reached exaggerated 
dimensions, and was a severe tax on 
those of slender means who, as well 
as the more opulent, were expected to 
lavish handsome gifts on the servants 
of their host in attendance upon them 
at table. It is said that a foreigner of 
distinction would spend as much as 
ten guineas in this way in one even- 
ing, and that “no feature of English 
life seemed more revolting to foreign- 
ers than an English entertainment, 
when the guests, often under the eyes 
of the host, passed from the drawing- 
room through a double row of ser- 
vants, each one of them expecting and 
receiving his fee.” It is this custom, 


abolished about the middle of the eigh- 
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teenth century, which is of special in- 
terest to the student of the servant 
problem, as producing a curious simi- 
larity in the position then and now. 
For, as writers of that time attribute 
the serious disorganization then exist- 
ing, partly to social influences, but 
chiefly to this system of Vales, which 
rendered servants absolutely indepen- 
dent of their masters, so now it is rec- 
ognized that apart from various phases 
of the moment which probably accen- 
tuate the evil, the root trouble of the 
present domestic crisis is found in the 
unpopularity of domestic service and 
the consequent deficiency in the re- 
quired number of servants. These are 
thus again rendered independent of 
their masters, and are enabled practi- 
eally to command the situation and to 
dictate terms to their employers. The 
incentive to earn a good character is 
weakened, the folly of leaving a good 
situation for insufficient reasons is not 
clearly perceived, when there is the 
consciousness that, owing to the fact 
that the supply does not equal the de- 
mand, another situation can always be 
obtained. And the effects are seen in 
other ways. Incompetent servants 
and those with indifferent characters 
ean new command situations not open 
to them in days of greater competition. 
A mistress is forced to condone all 
but the most serious offences, aware 
that while the servants she parts with 
for inefficiency will immediately secure 
other and perhaps better situations, she 
may herself change considerably for 
the worse. Here again there is a nota- 
ble likeness in the position in earlier 
and later days. Gonzales, the Portu- 
guese traveller previously quoted, 
writes: “It is a common saying If my 
servant ben’t a thief, or if he be but 
honest, I can bear with other things, 
and indeed it is very rare to meet in 
London with an honest servant.” 

Few will deny that the present crisis 
almost equals in magnitude that of 
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earlier times. The difficulties of well 
ordering a household are evident when 
work must be carried out according to 
servants’ theories rather than the mis- 
tresses’ views, and when servants will 
leave on the merest pretext not with 
the legitimate object of bettering their 
position but because a place is dull or 
they require a change. The expe- 
riences of those wishing to set up an 
English establishment in these days 
most clearly illustrates the domestic 
difficulty. Interviews in which the mis- 
tress is far more interviewed than in- 
terviewing, and inquiries on the part 
of applicants for the situation as to 
numbers in family, servants kept and 
visitors allowed, clearly show there are 
more situations to fill than there are 
servants to fill them Questions from 
the lady’s maid as to the ultimate desti- 
nation of the wardrobe; minute in- 
quiries of the housemaid as to Sunday 
and week-day outings, accompanied 
by a distinct proviso against opening 
the door in the butler’s absence, prove 
that the final decision whether the girl 
enters the situation rests rather with 
her than with the mistress, while the 
terms dictated by kitchen maid and 
footman, where no scullery maid or 
hall boy is kept, are only credible when 
it is remembered that this class of ser- 
vant is almost impossible to procure. 
Till at length, harassed by cross-exam- 
ination when any duty not quite con- 
genial to the candidate leads to the 
frank avowal the situation will not 
suit, higher wages are given than the 
mistress can well afford, greater liberty 
than she considers advisable, and more 
help than is necessary as the only way 
of closing the matter. Nor is this al- 
ways a final settlement. At the ex- 
piration of the fortnight, as likely as 
not the butler wishes to leave, because 
the place is not quite what he ex- 
pected; or the lady’s maid, because she 
cannot possibly remain in a place 
where there is no “room,” or the cook 
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gives warning because she entirely dis- 
approves of dealing at the Stores, or 
still more serious, the kitchenmaid 
must depart because that much-vexed 
question, the responsibility for cleaning 
the front door steps, was not fully ex- 
plained to her when she was engaged. 
The situation would be farcical were 
it not so extremely inconvenient. Posi- 
tions are indeed reversed when the 
size of a family has to be apologized 
for when engaging new servants, and 
the subject of the boys’ holidays ap- 
proached with discretion. What is the 
latest idea now in vogue with country 
people who keenly dislike changing 
their servants, but that the six weeks 
in a London hotel which fulfils their 
aspirations for town society, or the 
couple of months abroad—the more ap- 
preciated holiday—should be exchanged 
for three months in a hired house in 
the London season, for the sole reason 
that upper servants will not nowadays 
remain in a country situation unless 
they spend part of the year in town. 
It is obvious there are gradations 
of troubles in various households. Wise 
management, no doubt, lessens the ten- 
sion between mistress and maid, but 
even those who have been most suc- 
cessful in the ordering of their houses, 
and have hitherto kept their servants 
for years, are sensible of changes in 
the domestic situation. The chief diffi- 
culties are for those in medium-sized 
establishments, where there is more 
coming and going, and more entertain- 
ing than in earlier days, and but the 
same staff kept. It is almost impossi- 
ble in these places to get well trained 
and single-handed servants of a cer- 
tain age. In the smaller houses where 
only two or three servants are kept 
and work more evenly divided, the 
closer contact between mistress and 


maid leads to better relations and 


more sympathetic interest, though in 
this class of establishment there is 
more trouble about Sunday and week- 
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day outings and enforced abridgment 
of comforts on the Sunday. Again, dif- 
ficulties are considerably lessened in 
the larger country houses and town 
establishments where the housekeeper, 
who has probably lived in the family 
for years, exercises wise supervision 
and steady control, and where the ser- 
vants are often the sons and daughters 
of farmers and laborers on the estate, 
whose parents. recipients of many 
kindnesses from their employers, are 
not likely to listen to trivial complaints 
or to encourage changes. And here the 
larger number of servants kept facili- 
tates matters in days when every boy 
and girl of nineteen or twenty requires 
another under them to do the rough 
work. 

But if this is the present domestic 
position, considerable interest attaches 
to the question, What are the causes 
which have led to these results? The 
unpopularity of domestic service has 
been already referred to as the all- 
important factor, nor are the reasons 
for this growing prejudice far to seek. 
The independent spirit of the age which 
leads to a marked preference for fac- 
tory and shop life where the evenings 
are free, and time after certain hours 
of work at the individual’s disposal, 
must be chiefly held responsible. 
Again, the fresh fields of employment 
open of late years to women, the de- 
velopment of industrial enterprise in 
large co-operative societies, have drawn 
considerable numbers from the hum- 
bler avocation of domestic service. The 
sub-committee appointed by the Wom- 
an’s Industrial Commission to inquire 
into the “Cause of the unpopularity of 
Domestic Service’ in March of this 
year, received an unusual percentage of 
replies to the schedule of questions ad- 
dressed on this subject to mistresses, 
mothers, club dealers, heads of insti- 
tutions, and to girls employed, thus 
showing the interest aroused by the in- 
quiries. The sub-committee concludes 
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an interesting report in the following 
words: “As a rough summary, it may 
be stated that there is practical agree- 
ment in all replies that the social status 
of domestic service, the long hours, and 
lack of personal liberty are the chief 
causes of its unpopularity. It is a well- 
recognized fact that in the lower 
classes servant life ranks far lower 
than that of shop assistants and other 
professions. This is perhaps more 
keenly felt in the country, where ser- 
vants have fewer friends to associate 
with, and where the petty tradesmen 
often carry their prejudice so far as 
to refuse to attend the dances or social 
evenings which are patronized ‘by the 
servants of the smaller houses in the 
neighborhood. It is also maintained 
by many that the education now given 
in our schools unfits the lower classes 
for the more homely duties of life. A 
more suitable training would not only 
prove of far more use in service or 
ther employments, but would be in- 
valuable in the management of the 
homes of the poorer classes. Again, 
the emigration of the rural population 
(from which class servants were largely 
recruited) to the towns, has led to an 
appreciation of a city life other than 
domestic service, and has in this way 
reduced the sources of supply. 

The important part now played by 
managers of registry offices in the 
domestic situation must also be taken 
into account. Though doubtless of use 
in days of constant changes, these inter- 
mediaries have not conduced to promote 
better relations between employers and 
employed, substituting as they havedone 
a rigid system of “give and take” for the 
more friendly and sympathetic arrange- 
ment when the mistress engaged the 
servant without the intervention of a 
third party. Servants recognize that 
under this régime the good-will of those 
who procure situations for them is of 
even more importance than their mis- 
tresses’ approval, for with the manager 
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of these agencies in the last resort lies 
the decision whether they shall be 
again recommended, while the em- 
ployer is fully aware that much is now 
taken out of her own hands, and that 
a refusal to give a good character must 
be justified to a self-constituted au- 
thority, not always of a competent or 
impartial character. And there are 
other obvious disadvantages. The girl 
who has been provided with a situation 
on the payment of the usual registry 
fee, and who is aware that if she 
leaves at her month another place will 
be found for her free of charge, is less 
likely to settle down quietly, and more 
likely to be exacting in her demands, 
than the servant who has been recom- 
mended by friends or who has procured 
her situation through an advertisement, 
and is conscious that if she changes 
she must incur the expense of adver- 
tising again. In the same way there 
are manifest drawbacks in a system 
by which managers profit by constant 
changes. It is difficult for managers 
of these registry offices to resist the 
temptation of gaining another fee by 
recommending a girl of indifferent 
character, more especially when the 
clients who are clamoring for servants 
cannot afford to be too particular and 
occasionally find it convenient to shut 
their eyes to what has occurred in the 
last place. Again, there are contribu- 
tory causes to the present crisis in the 
luxurious conditions, the pleasure-seek- 
ing tone of modern society. No doubt 
in all ages the different standpoint of 
birth, education and position from 
which servants and employers view the 
same question, necessarily results in 
totally opposing views of household 
management. Notably in the question 
of lavish expenditure and exaggerated 
generosity which servants have in- 
variably considered redound to their 
masters’ credit; in the cook’s inability 
to dissociate economy from meanness, 
and the butler’s rooted conviction that 
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the less work he or his master does 
the more of a gentleman will the one 
or the other be considered. But it has 
remained for the social developments 
of the twentieth century to unfavorably 
accentuate these historic traditions of 
servant life, and to seriously affect the 
domestic situation. Compare the style 
of living in the present day with that 
of half a century ago. Fifty years ago 
the heads of families spent most of 
their time in their own houses or on 
their own estates, kept the household 
together and made a comfortable home 
for their family and servants. Now, 
in the restlessness of an age when 
scientific discoveries have almost abol- 
ished distances, country house visits 
and travelling abroad are the order of 
the day, and servants are consequently 
in many cases thrown out of employ- 
ment every few months, or, what is 
equally bad for them, left at home on 
board wages to do nothing. These 
methods are scarcely favorable to at- 
taching servants to their masters or to 
inspiring them with consideration for 
their employers’ interests. Fifty years 
ago, in an age of less pretension and 
of more simple tastes, the solid com- 
forts of home were first considered, and 
no reasonable outlay in this direction 
grudged, Now, in the time of the wor- 
ship of wealth and of keeping up ap- 
pearances, things must be skimped in 
many houses to make a fine show in 
public, and the larger amount spent in 
luxury necessitates a tight hand on 
household expenses. The object lessons 
thus given are not likely to be over- 
looked by the silent but observant 
critics of our social failings, and have 
not been of advantage in impressing 
on servants the need of economy or the 
sinfulness of waste. Again, fifty years 
ago the more domestic character of 
family life was not only more con- 
ducive to discipline and order in the 
household, but a better example to the 


servant class, who can scarcely be ex- , 
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pected to appreciate the longer hours 
and harder work entailed by modern 
society demands and entertainments in 
which they have no share. 

And once more, fifty years ago per- 
sonal supervision was given by the mis- 
tress to the management of her house, 
and personal consideration to the com- 
forts and interests of her servants. 
Now, in the majority of houses the 
mistress is too engrossed with society 
claims, too much occupied with char- 
ities other than those of her own house- 
hold, or, it may be, too intellectual, to 
spare time and thought for the con- 
sideration of the mundane affairs of 
everyday life. Again, the system of 
commissions now so prevalent in one 
form or another must be held responsi- 
ble for having so far contaminated 
many of those in responsible house- 
hold positions, that notions always 
somewhat hazy as to the legitimacy of 
perquisites are now lost sight of in 
pardonable perplexity as to the divid- 
ing line between honesty and dishon- 
esty. Here, then, is a somewhat 
serious indictment of the influences of 
modern society on the servant question. 

If we then find much to account for 
the domestic disorganization, the solu- 
tion of the problem how so far to 
ameliorate conditions as to ensure 
greater comforts in our homes, the dis- 
covery of a modus vivendi whereby 
modern developments of social life and 
the new aspirations of the servant class 
ean be brought into line and work in 
harmonious co-operation, remains a yet 
more difficult matter. In the earlier 
crisis various reforms led to a gradual 
improvement, and it is evident that 
unless some betterment in domestic 
conditions restores once again the 
popularity of service, greater simplicity 
of life, and some restriction of home 
comforts, will be forced upon us in the 
necessity as in America of giving far 
higher wages and of keeping fewer 
servants, or of living in hotels or flats 
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where service is provided for the resi- 
dents. Nor can it be disputed that 
some improvements are possible. If 
hours of entertainments cannot be 
regulated, or gayeties curtailed to en- 
sure lighter work to the servant class, 
some kindly thought could often save 
late hours to these who have to work 
hard the next day, or where this is im- 
possible, the hour’s rest now demanded 
by many in service could be given, as 
in hotels, where the work is far better 
done in consequence. And in the case 
of foreign travel some arrangements 
are feasible whereby servants are 
found situations, or provided for in the 
master’s absence. Also, in the matter 
of Sunday entertaining, so much on the 
increase of late years, and a real 
grievance to servants, distinction could 
surely be drawn between the hospital- 
ity due to friends and the entertain- 
ments which can be given any other 
night of the week. Servants view Sun- 
day as a day of rest, either for Church- 
going or for walking out and keeping 
company, or most probably beth com- 
bined. Sunday entertaining deprives 
them of their one holiday or curtails 
their liberty on the only day on which 
their friends are also free. Again, a 
small amount of expenditure would 
provide greater comforts in servants’ 
quarters and would give them a home 
feeling in their master’s house, and a 
motive for order and carefulness. 

It is to be regretted that the custom 
of pensioning old and valued servants 
has considerably fallen into disuse in 
recent years. Whether this is the re- 
sult of the constant changes, or 
whether the failure adequately to rec- 
ompense faithful service has partly 
contributed to these difficulties, it is 
hard to decide. A share in the profits 
ef a business, the certainty of a pen- 
sion, have always been determining 
motives in the choice of a profession, 
an incentive to hearty co-operation in 
the work, and a counteracting influence 
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in any incitement to discontent. Yet 
it must be acknowledged that the re- 
sults of experiments in this direction in 
Germany are not encouraging. In that 
country the certainty of a provision 
for old age, the recognition that in the 
majority of cases the small monthly 
premium which later entitles to the 
State pension is voluntarily paid by the 
employer, has not checked the rapid 
growth of socialistic principles in the 
masses, or the growth of discontent in 
the working and servant class, 

And there are practical ways of deal- 
ing with the servant problem as it con- 
fronts us to-day. The employment of 
servants would be greatly facilitated 
were bureaux established where the 
managers would be in full possession 
of information concerning characters 
and references. Homes should be at- 
tached where those with good intro- 
ductions could be received on their ar- 
rival and accommodated at a reasona- 
ble charge till suited with situations. 
The scheme could be extended to bene- 
fit English men and women servants on 
the plan of Lady Hope’s “Home Club,” 
in Berkeley Street, which combines the 
advantages of a first-rate registry office 
and a residential club for men-servants. 
Registry offices with homes for ser- 
vants attached, managed by those of 
good organizing capacity, and actuated 
chiefly by philanthropic motives, are 
a great want of the day. Salaries 
should be unaffected by profits in the 
business, and no gain made by fre- 
quent changes in domestic circles 
Smaller fees could then be substituted 
for the heavy charges now made at 
registry offices which are a severe tax 
on servants. Comfortable homes 
where the charges are moderate would 
soon become _ self-supporting, and 
would be much appreciated by servants 
who, when changing situations, are 
often forced to spend their hard-won 
wages of weeks in expensive and un- 
comfortable lodgings; while the per- 
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sonal influence and sympathetic in- 
terest of those in charge would do 
much to break down class barriers and 
establish better relations between em- 
ployer and employed. 

Again, training coileges for those 
who will eventually enter domestic 
service, associated with elementary 
schools, or schools where training for 
service is made a special feature of the 
general education, are much needed. 
Here girls would receive training for 
domestic service either in the usual 
curriculum, or in the separate train- 
ing establishments, for a year or so 
after they leave school. Experience 
teaches that at the comparatively early 
age of thirteen or fourteen a distaste 
for domestic service is strongly imbibed 
by the children of the lower classes, 
and lady visitors in the East End tell 
of many cases where girls choose hard 
work in factories, often entailing phys- 
ical suffering, in preference to a com- 
fortable place in service. If these girls 
could be taken from poorer homes, 
where there are often doubtful sur- 
roundings, with probably the willing 
consent of the parents, at the ages of 
ten or eleven, to be well educated and 
later trained for service, the prejudice 
against menial work would scarcely 
take deep root. Though free agents 
later to choose other work if so dis- 
posed, it is probable that surrounding 
influences would guide the inclination 
in the desired direction. Here again 
the friendships formed would be of 
much service in after life. 

In villages and in the smaller country 
towns the bias against domestic service 
among the young people is not so strong- 
ly marked, but here the need of train- 
ing homes is felt in other ways. The 
mother who cannot afford to keep her 
children at home after a certain age 
must necessarily place her girl of four- 
teen years in a small tradesman’s 
family, as being too young to take a 
better situation. The busy wife of the 
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tradesman, and mother very likely of 
a small family, has often no time to 
train the girl. In the absence of proper 
supervision the latter most probably 
contracts slovenly habits and slipshod 
ways which often last for life, and 
having once begun service in this class 
of household, finds it impossible later 
to enter a gentleman’s family. For 
these cases the best suggestion would 
appear to be that several parishes 
should be affiliated as in nursing home 
schemes, and one training home used 
for their mutual benefit. 

And in the present domestic situation 
what openings occur for those whom 
we are apt to style “poor ladies” but 
who as daughters of petty farmers, 
small professional men, or of gentle- 
men in much reduced circumstances, 
vary considerably in position in life, 
and have often insufficient education 
and teaching capabilities to qualify as 
governesses or for intellectual work? 
Many mistresses would thankfully em- 
ploy any capable go-between as a 
buffer state between her and domestic 
worries, to keep a check on expendi- 
ture, and to devote the time to house- 
hold tasks which she herself finds it 
impossible or irksome to give. The 
incapacity often seen in these women 
and their lack of training for practical 
work, combined with the claims fre- 
quently advanced to associate on equal 
terms with the family, are the chief 
obstacles in the way of their employ- 
ment as lady housekeepers. It should 
be possible to arrange that rooms in 
some of the training colleges should be 
reserved for ladies wishing to under- 
take these duties, who, on the payment 
of a reasonable fee, could be received 
for some months and instructed in 
household management. The Shrop- 
shire Training College for Women go- 
ing out to the Colonies is an excellent 
example of what can be done in this 
way. 

And a further point in the considera- 
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tion of the social aspect of the servant 
problem is the necessity of a progres- 
sive spirit in the ordering of our house- 
holds, and the surrender of some long- 
standing prejudices as to domestic 
management. The spirit of the times 
is for independence, and in one form 
or another it must be conceded. Nor 
can it be said that this growing inde- 
pendence in the young people of our 
own rank in life, though somewhat sub- 
versive of discipline, has disadvantage- 
ously affected their character or 
hindered their success in life. In the 
same way when reflected in the lower 
classes, though extremely inconvenient 
at times, it need not necessarily denote 
the hopeless degeneration of domestic 
servants and disaster in our house- 
holds, but rather indicates the newer 
lines on which guidance must be given 
and rule administered. Again, we 
recognize that the love of finery and 
the craving for amusement natural to 
all young people has been much inten- 
sified by modern conditions. Can we 
then expect that one class alone should 
escape the contagion, or maintain that 
what is excusable in the one is alto- 
gether reprehensible in the other? The 
mistress who by kindly commendation of 
some pretty article of attire shows she 
is not altogether averse to anything 
pretty or tasteful for the servant class 
goes the right way to restrain the taste 
for gaudy finery, and, let us hope, to 
check the weakness for strings of false 
pearls and sham jewellery with which 
many under-servants are now  be- 
decked. The servant who is aware that 
harmless amusement is not disap- 
proved at headquarters is far more 
likely to consider her mistress’s opinion 
as to where she should go, and what 
she should do, and instinctively to 
avoid what she feels would be objected 
to, than the girl whose employer is 
steadily opposed to any recreation. 
And much can be done in other ways 
by showing faith in good intentions and 


in honesty of purpose, in looking for 
a good example and in consulting those 
who are in a position of trust in our 
households. Confidence coupled with 
wise supervision may be occasionally 
betrayed, but will be the more gen- 
erally justified. The recognition on the 
part of upper servants that their co- 
operation is looked for in the right 
ordering of a house will often call into 
being the sense of responsibility which 
qualifies the individual for the post. 
The feeling that a good influence is 
looked for will frequently raise the 
standard of right and wrong and bring 
the conviction that high ideals are pos- 
sible even in domestic service. By our 
treatment of our servants we can show 
them that their social status is at least 
by us honored and respected, and, in 
thus raising their self-respect, do much 
to lessen the impatience of control and 
the self-assertion so often the result of 
a feeling of fancied inferiority. We 
can bring home to them the dignity of 
service as consecrated by the Great 
Exemplar. The respect which all mis- 
tresses hope to inspire will not be les- 
sened by the recognition on their part 
that on certain grounds employer and 
employed meet on equal terms. And in 
this connection the words of a great 
man, though spoken more than twenty 
years ago, appear peculiarly applicable 
to a study of the social aspect of the 
servant question. Addressing a culti- 
vated audience and advocating the 
“Honor of Humanity,” he says: 


In the days which are opening on us 
we shall find this social spirit, emi- 
nently Christian and ever obligatory as 
it is, nothing less than a political neces- 
sity. If in the new distribution of 
power among our countrymen in years 
to come we are to escape from colli- 
sions of class with class, it must be 
under God by an earnest effort on the 
part of those who represent the higher 
order of society to cultivate and to 
practise a deeper and more earnest re- 
spect for human beings as such. It is 
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upon your determination in this matter 
more than upon that of any other 
classes in this country that our future 
depends. In the absence of this spirit, 
an old society like that of England 
based on feudal and Tudor traditions 
must obviously have much to fear, with 
its increase we have assuredly every- 
thing to hope. 

The Nutional Review. 


The subaltern commanding the of- 
ficer’s patrol was well satisfied with 
his day’s work. And he had right to 
be, for, after covering forty miles, he 
had procured all the information re- 
quired from him, It had been an ex- 
ceptionally hard day. The country was 
more or less water-logged, and it had 
been impossible for him to keep his 
patrol on the roads. The going had 
been so bad that the major portion of 
the journey had been undertaken on 
foot. Both men and horses were 
thoroughly tired out, and the subaltern 
determined to rest for three hours be- 
fore pushing back to headquarters. 

He had reconnoitred right up to Fu- 
chou from Wa-fang-tien. He and his 
six troopers had carried out this re- 
connaissance without firing or draw- 
ing a single shot. They had estimated 
the strength of the Russian forces 
gathered at Wa-fang-tien, and had 
made their way back a third of the dis- 
tance to Pu-lien-tien. For an hour at 
least they had seen no sign of the Rus- 
sian screen, and as it was essential to 
procure a reliable Chinese guide, the 
subaltern determined to rest in a small 
village which lay at the extreme end 
of the valley they had just entered. 

He reconnoitred the village with 
every precaution, and finding it empty, 
after posting a sentry at the approach 
by which they had entered, led his pa- 
trol up to the chief villager’s house. 
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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—VII. 
OF AN OFFICER’S PATROL. 





Words of weighty significance, of 
timely warning, a strong incentive, 
apart from higher considerations, to 
the exercise of the true charity where- 
in it may be lies, in present difficulties, 
one of the possible solutions of the 
Servant Problem. 






The village at first seemed to be de- 
serted; but the officer dismounted be- 
fore the great wooden gates of the 
chief residence, and, undismayed by the 
frightful caricatures of the god of war 
and demons painted on the panels, 
knocked loudly. The only response for 
the time being was the barking of dogs 
inside. But presently the grille in the 
wall chamber to the left of the en- 
trance was pulled aside, and amid the 
opium fumes emitted, appeared the 
yellow face of the janitor. It is safe 
to conjecture that the inmates feared a 
visit from Cossacks, for as soon as the 
janitor realized that the wayfarers 
were Japanese, he immediately slipped- 
to the grille cover, and shuffled round 
to open the ponderous gates. 

The great iron-bound doors swung in- 
yards. The patrol dismounted and 
led their horses into the courtyard 
within. The Japanese in their manners 
are polite, but they do not make war 
with kid gloves; and while the subal- 
tern was engaging the janitor in con- 
versation by means of ideographs, 
scraped with the point of his sword 
on the clay floor of the courtyard, the 
troopers were leading their horses to 
the byres and regaling the hungry 
animals. After the subaltern had 


wasted much effort in trying to make 
the janitor understand, that worthy 
finally shook his head and pointed to 
the house, and then it was, and then 
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only, that the owner and his two sons 
appeared. One of the sons had been 
educated either in Kin-chou or Yin- 
kow, and in spite of the fact that 
neither could speak the other’s lan- 
guage, yet by means of the Chinese 
ideographs, which they both under- 
stood, the Chinaman and the subaltern 
were able to converse, if not rapidly, 
at least intelligibly. The troopers had 
now tied up their horses, and were 
grouping round their chief, watching 
with interest the strange conversation 
which was taking place. Behind them, 
through the torn and battered lattices 
of the women’s quarters, could be 
seen the astonished and wondering 
faces of the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters; while in the doorway half a dozen 
dirty and ill-clad piccaninnies were 
gazing with awestruck reverence at 
the strangely dressed foreigners who 
had invaded the privacy of their 
home. The Japanese counts among 
his many good qualities an unparalleled 
love for children, and the sous-officier 
of the party seeing the little ones, 
stepped across and patted their heads, 
much to the children’s astonishment 
and to the delight of the lLysterical 
women behind the barrier. The dogs, 
too, had become reconciled to the pres- 
ence of the strangers, and were pro- 
ceeding to establish a confidence by 
nuzzling their boots and spurs after the 
manner of their kind. It was a scene 
that a De Neuville might have de- 
picted. 

There is an impression in this country 
that the Japanese soldier, officer and 
man, is all that is perfection in the 
fulfilment of his duties. We would 
hasten to assure the reader that the 
Japanese are very, very human, and 
that no mortal is perfect. A Japanese 
subaltern of cavalry in command of an 
officer's patrol is just as likely to make 
grievous errors as the young popinjay 
of a British Lancer who has entered 
upon his first campaign. Now there is 
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one principle which youthful subalterns 
commanding patrols are very apt to 
forget—which is, that the first duty of 
every officer, be he a _ field-marshal 
commanding an army or a lance-cor- 
poral directing a section, is to give the 
enemy the credit of béing just as 
astute as himself. Now our subaltern, 
although he had not seen the sign of 
a Cossack for hours, had no right to 
risk the information he had acquired 
by seeking the hospitality of a village. 
It was good for his men and horses to 
be rested and fed; it was essential that 
he should possess himself of a guide; 
but it was also obligatory that he 
should not run the risk of his whole 
enterprise proving fruitless. There are 
ways of resting and feeding horses even 
in moments of dire necessity, and 
there are ways of securing guides with- 
out jeopardizing the whole of your 
command. It so happened that, al- 
though he had posted a sentry to his 
rear, apprehending that he might have 
been followed, yet he had failed to 
place a similar watch at the opposite 
extremity of the village. This slight 
oversight was to cost him a heavy 
penalty; but that is always the way in 
war, 

If it had not been that the old 
opium-saturated janitor had found oc- 
ecasion to go out through the gates into 
the street beyond, it is probable that 
the Japanese headquarters would never 
have heard of this patrol again. As it 
was, the old man put his withered 
head beyond the portico, to view a half 
sotnia of Cossacks galloping down the 
street. With more agility than his 
shambling gait would have suggested, 
the old man jumped back within the 
portico and slammed the great gates, 
fixing bar and bolt,—and just in time, 
though the Japanese sentry at the far 
end of the village had seen the hostile 
forces, and fearing that his comrades 
would be trapped, fired his carbine, and 
came galloping down the street shout- 
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ing at the top of his voice. If it had 
not been for the old opium-eater, his 
act of self-sacrifice would have come 
too late: as it was, the sentry threw 
himself from his saddle with the in- 
tention of selling his life dearly, and 
doubtless of saving time for his com- 
rades within the Chinese enclosure. 
But the Japanese are notoriously bad 
horsemen, and in dismounting his foot 
never cleared the stirrup, and he was 
thrown headlong in the mud. A mo- 
ment later he was surrounded by his 
enemies, and butchered as he lay. 

It did not require a square yard of 
ideographs to apprise the subaltern of 
the nature of the surprise. Nor was 
there a penman left to make the trans- 
lation; for as rabbits on a warren dis- 
turbed by a pedestrian, every China- 
man in the courtyard vanished. 

The subaltern threw a rapid glance 
round the enclosure, and divided his 
five men into three groups. There were 
only two spaces where it would be 
possible to scale the mud _ walls 
and these were from the two ad- 
joining roofs, which, as is common 
in Manchurian viilages, prolonged 
the alignment of the farmer’s gable. 
He therefore placed a man _ behind 
each of the inner gates, the cracks 
of which served as loopholes, and com- 
manded both the salient approaches. 
The other three he stationed in the 
portico, for the purpose of sweeping the 
trees in the adjacent courtyards. He 
himself, throwing his revolver loose, 
made for the grille in the opium den. 
Four loathsome figures were lying pros- 
trate on the bench; one of them, who 
was still sucking at the hideous sput- 
tering tube, glared upwards at the in- 
truder with a vacant stare: the others, 
saturated with the narcotic, were 
dead to the world. MHastily seizing a 
cap from one of these creatures, the 
subaltern threw off his own shako and 
covered his head with the noisome 
head-dress. He threw back the grille- 
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cover and peered out. He had just one 
second to take in the scene outside, to 
see the mangled corpse of his trooper 
lying in the mud, and to estimate the 
strength of his assailants, before a 
bullet buried itself in the plaster beside 
his cheek and filled his eyes with dust. 
He shut back the cover, and in a mo- 
ment it was shattered by a second 
bullet. Back he leapt—back into the 
courtyard—and joined the three men 
in the portico. 

The Russians were buttering at the 
gates, and in broken Chinese demand- 
ing that they should be opened. The 
Japanese could afford to laugh at this, 
for the gates of the Manchurian farm- 
houses are fashiened to prevent the en- 
trance of marauding bandits. The 
Russians, too, soon recognized this, for 
the defenders could hear the hurried 
orders of the officers, and presently a 
shot from behind one of the inner 
gates showed that the Russians were 
reconnoitring from the adjacent court- 
yards. Whether the shot was success- 
ful or not it did not matter, but it had 
the effect of stopping a movement 
from that flank. Presently they heard 
the sound of movement in the next 
courtyard, and it was evident that the 
Russians had discovered ladders. The 
subaltern directed his men to hold their 
fire until the scalers were body up 
above the wall. 

They had not long to wait. First 
they saw three flat caps appearing 
simultaneously, then the muzzles of 
three carbines, followed by white faces 
and blue uniforms. Now was the time. 
The three rifles cracked simultaneously, 
and the three white faces disappeared 
instantaneously; again the effort was 
made, more ladders had been brought, 
and six faces rose over the level of the 
wall. The troopers fired, and the sub- 
altern fired his revolver twice; four 
of the scalers collapsed, but two 
reached the wall-coping and jumped to 
the ground. They were followed imme- 
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diately by others behind them. It 
looked as though the little party in the 
portico was about to be overwhelmed. 
But the Japanese carbine-blocks clicked 
rapidly; four more shots rang out, and 
although one more Russian jumped to 
the ground, there were only two on 
foot, for one of the first had fallen to 
his knees. The Cossacks rushed, but 
carbine and revolver were ready for 
them, and they dropped in their tracks 
before they had made a dozen yards. 
The subaltern went forward, hurriedly 
reloading his weapon, to see if a coup- 
de-grace were necessary; but he was 
satisfied in removing their carbines and 
carrying them back to the portico. No 
further attempt was made to scale 
the wall. 

Night was now beginning to fall, and 
the subaltern realized that although he 
might successfully beat off another at- 
tack, yet as long as he remained 
trapped, there would be no means of 
getting his information to headquar- 
ters. This information was every- 
thing,—the actual fate of his patrol 
mattered not at all. He must formu- 
late some plan. The corn-byres and 
the inflammable roof of the farmer’s 
dwelling caught his eye. In a moment 
he came to a decision: he called his 
sous-oficier to him, and gave him a 
paper upon which he had scrawled a 
rough map, and written his notes dur- 
ing their mid-day halt. His orders 
were as follows: ““We will set fire to 
these stacks and to the roof of the 
house; as soon as they are making a 
good blaze and smoke you will climb 
over the roof, through the flames if 
necessary, while we throw open the 
doors and endeavor to escape, by that 
means engaging and attracting the 
enemy. You will get away as best you 
can with those papers, and deliver 
them to the colonel before daybreak 
to-morrow. Trust in the Emperor to 
help you.” 

The sous-officier looked at him steadily 
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a moment, and saluting said, “But you, 
Excellency, will be killed. How can 
I leave you? We will distract the 
enemy while your Excellency escapes 
with the papers.” 

The subaltern replied, “Brave man, 
I appreciate your motive; but you have 
my orders; my orders you cannot dis- 
obey.” 

“But—!” 

“My orders you cannot disobey; you 
have my orders.” 

The sous-oficier was reduced to si- 
lence: he saluted, and then secreted the 
papers in his vest. 

It was now dark enough, and the 
sous-officier crept back into the opium- 
den and collected two of the smokers’ 
lamps. With these they set fire to the 
stable and the corn-ricks. Owing to 
the wet, for some time the ricks re- 
fused to burn; but the troopers pulled 
out great armfuls of straw from the 
centre, and in ten minutes the whole 
of one side of the courtyard was a 
great roaring sheet of flame. The 
sparks flew upwards, and the wind, 
fanning the flames, carried them to the 
roof of the dwelling. Beneath the tiles 
the dressing was dry and inflammable; 
the paper windows and the wooden 
lattices crackled and burnt like tinder. 
There was just one point where the 
sous-officier could break through. As 
soon as he was in position, the subal- 
tern called his remaining four men, 
and lining them up faced the gateway. 

Already they heard the Jjeering 
shouts of the Cossacks outside; the 
wretched Chinese inhabitants, from 
the men’s and the women’s quarters 
alike, were bolting out like driven 
hares and seeking shelter behind the 
inner wall. The men were silent, but 
the women were wailing as they saw 
their home gutted before their eyes. 
War is cruel and horrible—it knows no 
mercy. 

The subaltern gave the word, the 
bolts were pulled back, the bars thrown 
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over, and the gates clanged open. 
With the national battle-cry on their 
lips the handful of devoted little men 
dashed through the opening. A semi- 
circle of flashes broke the wall of 
outer darkness; for perhaps one minute 
the rifles crackled, and then all was 


over. ... 


The restless energy which Makaroff 
displayed inspired the whole fleet with 
new hope and new energy, more espe- 
cially so in the destroyer flotilla. We 
on the Plotva were determined that if 
we could once get on even terms with 
the yellow boats, we would render a 
good account of ourselves. When I 
joined her she was tied up alongside a 
collier. Kertch was in the cabin of the 
collier drinking whisky with the cap- 
tain, who was a countryman of yours. 
Kertch had only just returned from 
patrol duty off Talien Bay. He was 
telling the captain how he had been 
chased by four Japs, and how he could 
steam two knots to their one. He re- 
ceived me with delight, and we stayed 
with your countryman for quite an 
hour. I do not forget that hour, 
it was the last really peaceful 
time I have had until I came here, and 
it is a matter of six months now since 
I first joined the Plotva. We cast off 
from the collier, and were running 
into the basin when the Petropavlovsk 
made our number, and we had orders 
to go back on patrol duty to Talien 
Bay. 

This at last was business, and my 
heart was full of joy and hope when 
we ran out under the stern of the 
Askold. She was doing guard-ship out- 
side that night. It was a smooth sea; 
although there was still a bite in the 
air, the weather had improved wonder- 
fully. Outside the guard-ship we 
picked up the three other boats which 
formed our division, and we steamed 
away down the coast for Dalny. The 
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The sous-oficier delivered the papers 
at daybreak, It is common history how 
the Japanese flank-attack marched by 
way of the Fu-chou road and wrecked 
Stackelburg’s army at Telitz. What 


does one officer’s patrol more or less 
matter? 







crew were busy cleaning up and polish- 
ing the tubes. Kertch and I were on 
the bridge; as we slipped through the 
water we talked of home, of the Naval 
College, and of all our mutual friends 
far away. I remember I took my talis- 
man out of my breast-pocket to polish it 
up a bit. Great heavens! I have no use 
for a talisman now. We made South 
Sanshan-tau just after dark, and then 
the commander of the division gave a 
signal with the stern-lamp that we 
were to run in under the signal-station 
and lie to till morning. 

It was on the morrow that the real 
thing opened for me: hitherto I had 
been confined to the Retvisan, and al- 
though I had heard the Japanese big 
shells hurtling overhead, and had seen 
the torpedo-boats fighting against the 
Japanese in the entrance to the harbor, 
still I knew nothing of war. Before 
sunrise we were joined by two more 
destroyers from Dalny. We had orders 
to patrol thirty miles south, and to 
return to Port Arthur by sundown. 
After midnight the wind had sprung 
up a little, and day broke to a dull 
leaden sky and choppy sea. The land 
was just disappearing under our stern 
when the commander signalled from 
the left—we were line abreast—that he 
could make out smoke to the south- 
west, and that we were to go ahead and 
reconnoitre. This meant business. I 
had never heard a more cheering sound 
than that telegraph, “Full steam 
ahead!” Away we slid through the 
water, raising a great wave that came 
squelching over our whale-back. We, 
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too, made out the smoke; and as soon 
as we shortened the interval, it de- 
veloped into four little black balloons 
with a speck below, which indicated 
boats of our own class. We knew that 
they must be Japanese, because at the 
moment we were the outside patrol of 
the whole fleet. Kertch and I had our 
glasses fixed on them, and we made 
out that it was a Japanese division 
coming our way. Kertch stood steadily 
on: he knew his turn of speed, and was 
satisfied that there was nothing in the 
Japanese that could come near us when 
it came to quick moving. He had not 
yet called the men to quarters. and it 
was interesting to watch their eager 
faces as they leaned over the rail and 
shaded their eyes to get a view of this 
enemy with whom they were longing 
to come to terms. Fine fellows! Il 
wonder how many of that crew are 
alive to-day? We stood on until we 
were within three thousand metres of 
them, until Kertch was certain that 
he could make out the dingy red of 
their hateful flag. Then we put about, 
and in making the sweep lost a little 
way. The Japanese meant business, 
and they were cramming in the coal: 
we could only hope that your English 
manufacturers had cheated them in 
their wares, and that their engines 
would prove a fair sample of British 
trade duplicity; but they seemed to 
hold, for as we raced back to our own 
fiotilla their 12-pounder projectiles 
splashed and ricochetted all round us. 
But we easily drew away,from them, 
made our signals, and rejoined our 
own division, taking up our place on 
the left of the line abreast. 

The flotilla was now in the hands of 
Commander Brieleff, the senior officer 
in our division. He made the signal to 
attack in echelon, our centre to endeavor 
to break through the enemy’s centre 
and thus divide him in two, so that the 
fire of three of our boats might be 
eoncentrated on two of his. We stood 
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on at half-speed until only 2000 metres 
separated us. The Japanese had 
opened out a little. It was a fine spec- 
tacle, our six boats in line, a cable's 
distance apart, bearing down on the 
four lean Japs, who, to prevent us 
from overlapping, had opened out to 
about a cable and a half. Like our- 
selves, our enemy had reduced his 
speed. We were all now standing to 
quarters. Kertch was on the bridge, 
I was down with the 6-pounder for- 
ward, The men were joking and con- 
gratulating each other on the opportu- 
nity we should now have of paying off 
old scores. Brieleff made a _ special 
number. It was the Stereguchi, the 
boat next her in the line. The flags 
read, “Conform to my movements.” 
Before the signal to the rest of his 
flotilla was made, the Japanese opened 
fire with their 12-pounders. They car- 
ried 12-pounders, we only 6-pounders. 
Then came the flotilla signal, “Echelon 
from the centre, full steam ahead, en- 
gage.” Merrily chimed the telegraph- 
bells, and, when our,turn came, we 
felt the Plotva, like a racehorse to the 
spur, bound forward underneath us. 
All the rest is a tangle of disjointed 
memories. We were on the extreme 
left of the line abreast. I can only tell 
you the confused threads as I recollect 
them. I remember glancing to star- 
board, and noticing the five parallel 
wakes of our flotilla, which seethed up 
above the breeze ripple. Then the 
smack of the 6-pounder and the whirr 
of the maxims brought me to my 
duties. “That’s a hit,” shouted the 
No. 1 of my crew, and at the same 
moment a shell exploded on our rail. 
A splinter hit the hopper of the gun, 
glanced, and then the ear, moustache, 
and cheek of the No, 1 were gone. He 
stood a moment, drenching the lever 
in his hand with blood, then sank to 
the deck, while another seized the 
slimy handle and shoulder grip. I 
noticed that the men at our boat-rail 
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were firing with rifles. The new No. 
1 swung the gun round, and I could 
see that we had changed our course, 
and now had a Japanese destroyer 
abeam on the port side. My eye 
caught the blood-red radiations on its 
smoke-fouled bunting. Its funnels 
were belching flame, while it was so 
close that the incessant flash from its 
quick-firers hurt the eye. Projectiles 
swished above us, but at the moment 
I did not realize that we were the 
target. My gun had stopped firing. 
“Ammunition!” I shouted, and then 
realized for the first time that I alone 
of all my gun-crew was standing. My 
fellows were a heap of hideously 
mutilated flesh. As I sprang to the 
gun, I recognized amidst the streaks of 
crimson remainder a handless forearm. 
On it was the cherished tattooed geisha 
of my servant Alexis. Men from the 
boat came to aid me, and then the ves- 
sel heeled as if she had collided. The 
wreck of the maxim from the bridge 
was swept along the deck, and im- 
bedded itself steaming and hissing in 
the pile of human offal at my feet. 
Again the vessel heeled, and I felt my- 
self seized by the hand. 

“Excellency, Excellency, the com- 
mander is killed. Come quickly to the 
bridge. We are alone—the other boats 
have fied.” 

How I got to the bridge I cannot say: 
I remember that the hand-rail was 
twisted like a corkscrew. What a 
scene! Save for the wheel, steersman, 
and binnacle, the bridge was swept 
clean. Maxim mounting, commander, 
rail, were a tangled mass trailing 
alongside. As I clung to a funnel- 
stay, I was actually looking down the 
smoking throat of a Japanese 12- 
pounder not six fathoms distant. 
Black, hissing, and battered, the boat 
was closing on us like some hideous 
sea-monster. A dozen of her ruffian 
crew with short swords in their hands 
were gathered forward to spring upon 
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us. There was not time to give an 
order. The men were now jumping. 
But my steersman had put over his 
helm. There was a grinding jar, and 
we slithered past them, carrying away 
their rails and forward hamper, and 
grinding to pulp, against our plates, 
such of their boarders as had jumped 
short. As we shook clear our 6- 
pounder belched into her vitals, and a 
great geyser of steam shrieked out be- 
tween her smoke-stacks amidships. I 
remember seeing my men pitchfork the 
four little devils who had boarded us 
over the side with their bayonets, and 
then I pitched headlong on to the débris 
of gun-crew and maxim on the deck 
below. A rifle-bullet had just missed 
my spine and perforated my right lung. 
The engineer brought the Plotva out. 
How we escaped I don’t know, for the 
yellow devils seemed all round us. 
But our speed saved us, though they 
got the poor old Stereguchi. 

What happened? You may well ask! 
Why, the two boats which belonged to 
“C” Division, not to ours, never carried ° 
out Brieleff’s orders. So we came in 
as a single echelon on a short front. 
Their left boat got Brieleff and the 
whole lot of us broadside on, and broke 
us up. This, in conjunction with their 
superiority in gun calibre, beat us. 
We've got 12-pounders now, when it is 
too late. 


But to continue my story. During 
the first week in May I was selected 
by the Admiral to take the Reshitelni 
on a night reconnaissance to the Elliot 
Group, where Togo had now based 
himself. We were not quite certain 
what part of the group he was using as 
his base, and if the scheme were 
found practicable, it was the intention 
of the Admiral to launch an attack 
against him with the three divisions of 
destroyers that were still sea-going. I 
was piloted out of the harbor by the 
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mine-tug in the afternoon, and I lay up 
under Golden Hill until about eight 
-o’clock. The sea had got up a little, 
but in consultation with my engineer 
I came to the conclusion that it was 
not too rough for our enterprise. We 
had thirty miles to cover to Talienwan, 
and forty miles on from there, in all 
about a four hours’ trip if we went 
direct; but I had to make a considera- 
ble sweep, so it was not until past 
midnight that I arrived off the southern 
entrance to the group. Here I found 
at least ten merchantmen anchored. [ 
could not go close enough to make out 
their escort, but we from our low posi- 
tion could count their masts and fun- 
nels against the lighter sky. If I had 
not been alone and under special in- 
structions to discover the anchorage 
of the warships, I should have attacked 
these transports as they lay. But as 
I could discover the tops of only one 
man-of-war, I determined to search 
round the island in the hope of dis- 
covering Togo’s real anchorage,—then, 
having accomplished that, to return to 
have a smack at these boats. Half an 
hour’s cautious steaming brought me 
round to the northern entrance. We 
saw nothing, so we lay to under the 
rocks while three Chinese spies and 
one able seaman went ashore in the 
boat. While we were lying to waiting 
for them to return, we made out what 
seemed to be a flotilla of torpedo 
craft leaving the entrance: they were 
showing stern lights, and we counted 
five of these. From this we calculated 
that it was a flotilla being piloted out 
by a picket-boat, since we distinctly 
heard ene of the boats returning. I 
had allowed the landing-party one hour, 
telling them that if they were not 
back within that time they would run 
the risk of being left behind. They 
actually returned in an hour and a 
quarter, and joined us just as the 
picket-boat was passing back. It was 
a ticklish moment, and I feared for a 
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second that the picket-boat would 
catch the sound of their wash. But it 
was not so. They brought magnificent 
information. According to their ac- 
count, we were lying as a crow flies 
within two thousand metres of Togo’s 
battle squadron, My A.B. had been 
able to count the larger vessels, and 
the Chinamen,  reconnoitring  sep- 
arately, had discovered the boom and 
the position of the shore coal-supply. 

Having taken such bearings as were 
possible in the darkness, we started off 
again with the intention of paying our 
transport friends a visit. I should 
point out that this transport fleet, al- 
though lying at one of the anchorages 
at the entrance to the main bay in the 
group, was sufficiently screened from 
the Port Arthur direction by two of the 
largest islands. Owing to the big 
sweep that I had made, I had come in 
from the north-east, whereas the Japa- 
nese would have anticipated an attack 
from our direction to come from the 
south-west. I therefore determined to 
dash clean through the anchorage, tor- 
pedoing such boats as I could. My 
course would then be from west to 
east. By returning on a parallel line. 
I might still be able to do further 
damage, and slip out the same way 
that I had come. 

I felt certain that I had eluded the 
patrolling flotilla by coming from the 
north-west, and I therefore determined 
to break out the same way. We crept 
up to our original vantage-ground un- 
perceived. Then followed a glorious 
five minutes: we went through them 
full steam ahead, steering directly for 
the vessel whose fighting-tops we could 
make out above the skylight. We dis- 
charged two torpedoes, one against 2 
big merchantman that looked like a 
converted cruiser, the other against the 
vessel with the tops: it was either a 
coast-defence ship or a gunboat. We 
know the latter torpedo took effect, be- 
cause we saw the phosphorescent wave 
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caused by the explosion and heard the 
report. We were through them and 
gone before they quite realized what 
had happened. But we heard bo’suns’ 
pipes, shouts, and yells. I put the boat 
about, with the intention of making 
another attack as soon as the tubes 
were recharged. Just as we got about, 
a quick-firer opened on us from about 
fifteen fathoms’ distance. We had evi- 
dently run into the patrol-boats. I 
gave the order that nothing was to be 
fired, and went full steam ahead for 
the entrance, feeling that this would 
stop the firing. It was neck or nothing 
now, and any moment we might have 
been on the rocks. We were, however, 
pretty used to the darkness by this, 
although we had not now the sky-line 
to guide us. It was a choice between 
the rocks or fouling one of the mer- 
chantmen. We were abreast of one of 
them before we realized her position; 
it was evidently a transport, and they 
made out the glare from our funnels. 
They opened a musketry fire. It was 
wild and uncertain, but very effective. 
The bullets mostly went high, but a 
certain number came pretty near us, 
and I, as usual, was unfortunate. 
Hardly out of bed a fortnight, I got 
another shot through the chest. But 
I was able to keep the bridge until we 
reached our original point of entry. 
Then, with my tunic stiff with blood, 
I handed over command to my sub-lieu- 
tenant, and he brought us back to 
Port Arthur safely by daybreak. We 
discharged one torpedo in our break- 
away, but whether it took effect it is 
impossible to say: however, we are cer- 
tain that we torpedoed a coast-defence 
ship or a gunboat that night, and if you 
look up the records about that date, 
you will probably find that a Japanese 
ship was lost, and possibly a trans- 
port as well. Doubtless mines will be 
given as the cause of the disaster. 


At the beginning of August I was 
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relieved of my shore duties, and was 
appointed acting flag-lieutenant to Ad- 
miral Prince Ukhtomsky, second in 
command of the Pacific Squadron. I 
joined him on the Peresviet. Big busi- 
ness was on hand; messages had come 
through that it was imperative that 
the Pacific Squadron should leave Port 
Arthur, and either fight a fleet action 
with the Japanese fleet or make its 
way to Vladivostock. There was to 
be no middle course, no turning back. 
It was to be either a decisive engage- 
ment at sea, or, if we should succeed 
in eluding the yellow man, a dash for 
the shores of Japan, and then Vladivo- 
stock. 

Judging from your papers, you people 
seemed to think that the whole morale 
of the Russian Pacific Fleet had been 
shattered, and that we were worth 
nothing. You are quite wrong. We 
might pot have had the same confi- 
dence which we possessed at the be- 
ginning of the year; but I assure you 
a grim determination had permeated 
all ranks to do something to wipe off 
the stigma of disgrace which was hang- 
ing over us. The veiled taunts which 
reached us from the highest authorities 
at home were sufficient to have made a 
hero of the veriest craven, We felt— 
that is, we juniors did—that bad luck 
had been with us from the very out- 
set, and that the time would come 
when we should get an opportunity, 
and we were determined that when 
that opportunity came we would not 
be found wanting in the spirit to avail 
ourselves of it. The fleet was coaled 
to its utmost capacity, and every ar- 
rangement made in order that the pas- 
sage from the inner to the outer har- 
bor might be taken as expeditiously as 
possible. Orders were issued to every 
captain, containing strict injunctions 
as to the course to be pursued in the 
event of success, partial success, par- 
tial failure, or absolute failure; and 


after receiving assurances from both 
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home and Stoessel that the moment was 
propitious, with a final blessing from 
the garrison, we made the passage of 
the entrance on the night of August 
9th, and put to sea on the 10th. 

Luck was against us from the outset. 
The Bayan damaged herself in making 
the passage, and we had perforce to 
start one vessel short. Now, I want 
you to understand that when we left 
Port Arthur that morning, when we 
saw the great mass of rocks disappear- 
ing over our quarter, we, none of us, 
not one, from captain to coal-trimmer, 
ever expected to see that harbor again, 
unless we returned with a victory to 
our credit. That was the spirit which 
animated the whole fleet, and that was 
the spirit which kept us fighting 
throughout that day. We knew that 
we should have to fight, that it was 
impossible for us to get away, since the 
Japanese must have been aware of 
the fact that we were bringing battle- 
ships out into the outer harbor. 

Nor were we mistaken, for we had 
barely made thirty miles before Togo’s 
fleet appeared on our port bow. We, 
that is, the Peresviet, were the fourth 
ship in the battleship squadron. We 
were making from about twelve to 
fourteen knots. How anxiously we 
scanned the Japanese ships! There 
was the fleet that had brought about 
all our disgrace and disaster; there 
were the men whom we had pledged 
ourselves to destroy or die in the at- 
tempt. We counted the vessels—there 
were four line-of-battle ships and four 
first-class cruisers; and we were six 
battleships and four cruisers. The 
Japanese were accompanied by at least 
eight divisions of torpedo craft: it was 
to be a final arbitrament between 
battle fleet and battle fleet. The ad- 
vantage in ships and weight of metal 
was ours, but they also had advantages 
which overbalanced our numerical su- 
periority. In the first place, we had to 
economize coal; our ships had dete- 
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riorated considerably through the stress 
of inactive war, by which I mean that 
they were not all as serviceable as they 
would have been if we had been able 
to give them proper dockyard attention. 
Also, the Japanese had had far more 
practice in gunnery than we; but we 
hoped that their weapons had some- 
what deteriorated by use, while, alas! 
this could not be said of ours, at least 
not to the same degree. The Japanese 
Admiral made the best use of his 
superior speed. From his manceuvres 
it would seem that he feared that we 
did not intend to give him battle. Lit- 
tle did he know the feeling on our 
decks! About mid-day he crossed our 
bows, and then, changing from line 
abreast, he manceuvred as though he 
would refuse a battle. Previous to this 
there had been a slight exchange of 
shots, but this was nothing,—it was 
only just a little range-finding. It was 
not until after two that the real battle 
opened. Before this the Japanese Ad- 
miral had manceuvred constantly, until 
he considered it time to admit of an 
engagement. He was now almost 
abreast of us, 7000 to 8000 metres on 
our starboard beam. Both fleets were 
line ahead, and in this formation the 
battle opened. 

We were six battleships, the Japa- 
nese four and two cruisers, in line 
ahead. We were now the fourth vessel 
in the line. The flag-ship hoisted the 
signal “Engage,” and immediately the 
firing commenced. This phase of the 
battle lasted for about an hour. It 
was severe, but not so severe as that 
which was to come, for our Admiral 
had now altered his course so as to 
reduce the distance between the fleets. 
The vessel which we had selected for 
our own particular target: was one of 
the Fuji type; and although the sea 
was rising and made gunnery at the 
present range extremely difficult, yet 
we made at least three hits with our 
heavy guns, and at one time our target 
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seemed to be on fire. We received no 
damage except to the mainmast, which 
was carried away by a ricochet from 
a shell that had exploded short of us 
on impact with the water; nor did the 
ships ahead of us seem to have re- 
ceived any very serious damage, though 
the Retvisan and the Pobieda were both 
hit. 

There was a short respite—of per- 
haps half an hour—while the two fleets 
were converging, and then the action 
reopened with desperate violence. The 
distance had been reduced to about 
6000 metres. How the general trend 
of the action went it is almost impossi- 
ble for those who took part in it as 
executive officers to say; all one knows 
is what happened to one’s own vessel 
and to one’s target. We still continued 
to engage the vessel of the Fuji type, 
while she or such other of the Japa- 
nese vessels as had singled us out 
seemed to find their range in quick suc- 
cession. Two 12-inch shells hit us 
amidships; one glanced upwards and 
burst in the air, the other carried our 
foremast away and wrecked a portion 
of the upper bridge. The tumult was 
appalling, for we had now arrived at 
quick-firer range, and a continuous 
stream of 12-pounder projectiles were 
passing above us, exploding on our 
plates, or damaging our superstruc- 
ture. Ever and again at intervals 
some great projectile would hit us, 
doing woeful damage; but for the main 
part the heavy projectiles missed, and 
we on the bridge were so intent in 
watching for signals from the flag-ship 
and in conforming to the fleet move- 
ments that one had little time to esti- 
mate either the damage to ourselves 
or the damage which we effected. 

What we did notice, at least, and 
what appealed to us all, was the fact 
that one of the Japanese battleships 
hauled out of the firing-line just at the 
same moment as their fleet was rein- 
forced by two more first-class cruisers. 
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It seemed to us at the moment that we 
were getting the best of it, and when 
the Japanese ship hauled out of the 
line a cheer commenced from the deck 
of the Tsarevitch which passed all down 
our line. The sea also was getting up, 
and the sun was sinking in front of 
us: for the first time for many months 
the hope of victory grew strong within 
our breasts. 

Our three leading ships seemed to be 
concentrating their fire on the Mikasa, 
which led the enemy’s line. That their 
shells were having great effect we 
could see, for the Japanese flag-ship 
was constantly hidden from our view 
by the dense smoke which the explo- 
sions on her decks had caused. Then 
just at this moment, when it seemed at 
last fortune had veered in our favor, 
the destiny which rules the law of 
chances turned against us. All we 
knew at the time was that our flag- 
ship had abruptly changed her course. 
She swung to port without warning 
and without signal, before it was real- 
ized that she was hit, and that her 
course had been changed, not from 
necessity but from the fact that she 
could not steer: the second vessel had 
followed her round so closely that a 
collision was narrowly avoided. As 
there was no signal yet from the flag- 
ship, we all conformed to this strange 
manceuvre; but the intervals having 
been somewhat lost in the heat of the 
engagement, the squadron became a 
mob of vessels without formation. But 
even this need not have been final if 
the flag-ship could only have made her 
signal. Then came a paralyzing inti- 
mation that the Admiral-in-Chief had 
transferred the command. We knew 
what that meant—either that he was 
killed or wounded; and my own Ad- 
miral immediately ordered the fleet 
signal for the squadron to conform to 
his own movements. 

And here the bitterness of our cup 


was filled to the absolute brim. We 
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had lost both our masts, and we had 
not wherewith to hoist this signal, 
which was necessary to resuscitate 
order out of chaos. Nor had the Japa- 
nese been slow to realize their opportu- 
nity, and they were throwing pro- 
jectiles into us with a rapidity of fire 
that was absolutely appalling in its 
results. My Admiral did all that he 
could do in the circumstances. He 
steamed ahead, flying the signal from 
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a smokestack; but it was too late. The 
cohesion was irrevocably lost, and the 
various captains, apparently interpret- 
ing the worst clause in their final in- 
structions, saved themselves by flight. 
It passeth the understanding of men 
that the Japanese did not sink a single 
one of us; and this fact indorses my 
belief that it was sheer bad luck and 
not good gunnery and seamanship that 
beat us. 


PORT ARTHUR. 


Just follow our gaze to the foot of 
the knoll. A Japanese battery is here 
in action. The squat guns nestle be- 
neath a rise. The limbers lie in a 
cutting behind, and the ammunition- 
carriers have worn just half a dozen 
tracks in the snow, like sheep-tracks 
on the face of a Highland brae. As 
you watch you can see each motion of 
the gunners. As unconcernedly as if 
they were firing a holiday salute in 
Shiba Park, they run the gun back, 
sponge it out, readjust the spade, and 
relay the piece. You are near enough 
to hear the click of the breech as it 
snaps home. You see the gun groups 
spring aside; Number One with his 
lanyard taut. You hear the quick 
order of the section commander, and 
then you strain your eyes to separate 
your individual burst from the score 
of bursting shrapnel sparkling above 
the target. The battery commander 
walks up and down behind the guns, 
ever and anon beating his arms against 
his chest to banish the numbness from 
his chilled extremities. He stoops to 
pick up a fragment of a shell that ex- 
ploded almost at his feet, tosses it 
away, and steps forward to correct a 
range. The Russians’ guns have dis- 
covered the battery; salvoes of shrap- 
nei burst above the Japanese gunners. 
Though the spiteful crackle of their 
rapid explosions almost deafens us, and 
though we can see the snow scourged 
up all round the battery by the vicious 


strike, there is no alteration or dim- 
inution in the service of the guns. 
Three men and a subaltern from the left 
section are swept to the ground. The 
battery commander was talking to the 
subaltern at the moment. He takes no 
notice of his fallen comrade, but moves 
up to the bereaved section. He leaves 
two hospital orderlies, who are lying 
in the snow behind him, to judge 
whether the fallen are worthy of the 
hospital or not. More Russian missiles 
have been attracted to the target. Now 
the canopy of bursting shrapnel above 
them seems continuous. Then all 
sound is dwarfed by the rushing advent 
of a giant projectile. For a moment 
the battery is blotted out behind a 
great flash of lurid flame and pillar of 
smoke and snow. It drifts aside; one 
gun of the battery is totally destroyed, 
another stands solitary, while the dis- 
placed snow on every side is blurred 
with mangled gunners. Out of this 
wreck the battery commander emerges, 
gives the order to cease firing, and then 
himself sinks motionless across a trail. 


Number “Sixty-nine’s” teeth chat- 
tered as if his jaws would break. It 
was not from fear or excitement; there 
were few amongst the two hundred 
men standing at ease in that particular 
parallel who were cursed with nerves, 
or even, if they had once known what 
fear was, gave now a thought for the 
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chances of bodily hurt or death. Six 
months ago they might have been re- 
cruits, now they were veterans. The 
men stood at ease in the slush at the 
bottom of the trench, and as they 
stood the biting wind from the north 
blew through them and chilled them to 
the bone. They were awaiting the 
order to assault. Half an hour ago 
they had taken off their greatcoats and 
piled them in a casemate. They car- 
ried nothing but their rifles and their 
ammunition. No wonder they were 
cold, for the wind was such that it 
would have cut through the thickest 
fur, and these men were clad in serge 
alone. Some stamped their feet and 
others rubbed their hands; but for the 
most part they stood still, and betrayed 
no movement save of the quivering 
chin. The company officers shivered 


with the men, save for the regimental 
staff, who were grouped round the 
colonel studying a rough sketch of the 
ground which any moment now they 


might be called upon to cross. 

It were hard to recognize in Sixty- 
nine, thin, haggard, and bearded, the 
same robust and sleek coolie who had 
so pleased us in Japan. But though he 
looked drawn and emaciated, and 
though the biting cold had changed his 
color from full blood-bronze to greenish 
yellow, yet withal he was hard and 
desperate. The lustre in the little al- 
mond eyes showed that though hard- 
ship and exposure had wasted the 
flesh, yet it had brought no deteriora- 
tion in spirit and muscle. Just look 
down the line to satisfy yourself on 
this point. There was but one wish 
animating that queue of pigmy soldiery, 
—it was, that the order might come 
speedily which would release them 
from inaction and the misery of its at- 
tendant cold. 

Sixty-nine’s eyes were glued on the 
little casemate in front of which he 
stood; it was a mere hole excavated be- 
neath the parapet, and in it crouched 
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two men of the Signal Corps. One of 
them had his ear glued to the telephone 
receiver. He caught Sixty-nine’s gaze 
and nodded slightly. Sixty-nine knew 
what it meant: the long-waited-for 
order was coming; mechanically he 
shifted his rifle to his left hand, and 
measured the distance which separated 
him from the foot-purchase which the 
sappers had left at intervals along the 
parallels for the purpose of egress. The 
second signaller wrote down the brief 
message, and ran to the group of offi- 
cers worrying the map. The colonel, 
who was squatting Japanese fashion, 
took the paper, rose to his feet, and 
deliberately divested himself of his 
overcoat, then running up the foot-hold, 
in a moment was standing alone upon 
the parapet. There was no call to at- 
tention; the simple order passed down 
the ranks, and in a second, like ants, 
the men were swarming over the obsta- 
cle into the open. In moments like 
these memory serves one badly. You 
might be engaged for hours in a hand- 
to-hand struggle, and then perhaps at 
the end one or two trivial incidents 
alone would remain in your mind. 
How he got out of the trench, or what 
happened when once he was out, Sixty- 
nine never knew. He remembered 
racing at the head of his group behind 
his captain; and then his captain 
threw up his arm in signal, and the 
next moment they were all lying down 
in the snow. All he heard was the 
infernal tumult of the shells as they 
chased each other overhead. He re- 
membered turning half over and feel- 
ing with his hand, uncertain whether, 
in breasting the parapet, a certain 
little tinsel talisman had not been torn 
from its place round the second button 
of his tunic. 

How long they lay there it does not 
matter; but presently the captain 
called back to the company subaltern, 
and the section leaders re-echoed the 
eall, and they were all up, rushing for 
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the slope above them. Then for the 
first time the proximity of the enemy 
was forced upon them. Like the open- 
ing of a barrage, the full force of a held 
musketry fire broke upon them. The 
swish and splutter of the nickel hail 
killed all other sounds. The whole 
column seemed to wither before it, and 
with Sixty-nine following on his heels 
the officer threw himself down behind 
some rocks that appeared black and 
naked through the snow, and realized 
that, of two hundred men, perhaps 
fifteen had reached the temporary 
haven. 

There was no diminution in the high 
treble song of the bullets, and for the 
first time Sixty-nine looked back. It 
seemed that the whole plain was mov- 
ing. Not alone from the parallel they 
had just left, but from all the parallels, 
were debouching streams of yellow 
men,—yellow in dress, yellow in skin, 
and yellow in facings. Then his officer 
rose up and stood erect. They had 
reached dead ground, and until more 
should also reach it, they would be pas- 
sive spectators of the passage of the 
plain. 

But although the parallels overflowed 
in hundreds, only dribblets reached the 
dead ground. Then the company en- 
sign unfurled the company flag, and 
planted it in the snow. The tiny 
nucleus among the rocks cheered, and 
as they cheered the prostrate men in the 
plain below re-echoed the national cry. 
The check was only temporary, for the 
gunners had discovered the works from 
which the flank-fire came, and half of 
the guns turned their energies on that 
point. Within fifteen minutes of gain- 
ing the dead ground the officers were 
able again to form up the residue of 
their companies. 

Five minutes’ respite, and the order 
passed down the ranks to light gren- 
ades. 

In a moment the men were stoop- 
ing to blow the slow-matches at their 


waists; and it was forward and up 
again. The ensign seized his flag, and 
with the agility of an antelope carried 
it in the lead. Fifteen to twenty yards 
and they were right under the parapet 
with its sand-bag dressing. Sixty-nine 
threw his grenade over it, and as each 
panting man arrived at the parapet the 
air was filled with the hissing of these 
strange missiles. A moment, and then 
the flaxen beards appeared over the top 
of the sand-bags, and magazines were 
emptied at point-blank range into the 
head of the attack. The ensign fell, 
the captain fell, the stormers fell in 
sheafs. Sixty-nine tried to scale the 
parapet, but the snow crumbled and 
gave. Then some one pushed him from 
behind, lifted him bodily, and before he 
realized how it happened, he had gained 
a foothold on the summit; he shortened 
his arm to strike, but there was no 
enemy to oppose him. Inside the 
trench was a spluttering fire-swept hell; 
the grenades were now doing their 
duty, and scared by this unexpected 
danger, the Russians were flying from 
the farther end. It was all over. 
With shouts of “Banzai!” the panting 
infantry hauled itself up into the posi- 
tion. 

The first line of the defence was 
taken. It had cost much in the taking, 
but this was trifling to the cost of hold- 
ing it. The Russian gunners had seen 
their dark-coated comrades stream- 
ing away to the second line. They had 
seen the cloud of smoke-puffs from the 
bursting grenades, and they could see 
the streams of yellow men entering 
the parallel. What the bayonets had 
not been able to do shrapnel quickly ac- 
complished. The Japanese officers 
tried to find cover for their men, but 
there was no hiding from that pitiless 
rain of lead; and in a quarter of an 
hour the captured trenches were three 
times as full of Japanese casualties as 
they had held Russians. It was back 
to the dead ground again. And here 
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the remnants of three regiments rallied, 
and wished for night. 


Sixty-nine lay amongst this des- 
perate medley, his hands and feet 
buried deep in the snow to prevent them 
from freezing. Then they heard the 
pant of climbing men beneath them; 
reinforcements were arriving. The 
officers along the front did their ut- 
most to form the men; it mattered not 
the battalion, the regiment, the com- 
pany,—as the men lay they were 
formed. How it began or where the 
order came from or who was responsi- 
ble, no one knew and no one cared. 
All Sixty-nine remembers is, that again 
they were climbing upwards and thank- 
ing Providence for the movement 
which enabled them to get warmth 
again into their stiffened limbs. Up 
and up they went, past the trenches 
they had won and lost earlier in the 
day. There was no attempt at a sur- 
prise, no endeavor to make the effort 
in silence; orders were shouted up and 
down the line; men half crazy from the 
tortures they were suffering through 
returning circulation were either cry- 
ing out in their pain or laughing and 
singing with the echo of lunacy in the 
pitch of their voices. 

A dark parapet showed up in front 
of them. Suddenly it became as light 
as day; like a display of fireworks some 
hundred star-shells were bursting over- 
head, and as the magnesium flared up, 
the assaulters saw that the Russians 
were standing up upon their trenches 
prepared to meet them. In a moment 
the air was alive with the hissing of 
burning fuses, and a hundred petty ex- 
piosions from hand-grenades singed the 
head of the assault. It hesitated, 
quivered, lacerated and broken, then 
pushed backwards, to be received upon 
the bayonets of those who were follow- 
ing behind. 

It was hesita- 


but a momentary 
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tion, and the little men came again 
with an impetus that neither rifle-bul- 
let, hand-grenade, parapet, or bayonet 
could resist. As their ancestors had 
done a thousand years before, to gain 
a footing on the parapet the Japa- 
nese made ramps of their dead and 
wounded, Number Sixty-nine had 
been in the first rush; a _ bursting 
grenade had almost torn the coat off 
his back, and he had been beaten back- 
wards with the rest. But as the re- 
inforcement pushed up from behind, 
he came with it, and clutching his rifle 
with one hand tried to haul himself 
up to the parapet. 

The light still held as the Russians 
fired salvoes of star-shell, to enable the 
taper bayonets in the trenches to do 
their killing surely. Against the white 
half-light the desperate defenders stood 
out as shadows on the crest-line; one 
great spectre made a downward lunge 
at Sixty-nine. The bayonet whizzed 
past the little man’s ear, and the catch 
carried away his shoulder-strap. Drop- 
ping his rifle, he seized the firelock in 
both hands, and putting his feet against 
the rock prised the Russian from his 
balance and brought him _ toppling 
down. What happened to this enemy 
he never knew; for already the quick 
hands of the assailants were piling the 
bodies of the dead against the parapet, 
and joining the rush with empty hands, 
Sixty-nine found himself on the sum- 
mit. Was it a temporary purchase? 
Sixty-nine was never to know, for he 
had no time to calculate. Once he had 
reached the summit he hurled himself 
into the trench beneath. As far as he 
was concerned the rest was all oblit- 
erated. He heard the coarse curses in 
a foreign tongue; he heard the shrill 
shouts of victory from his comrades; 
men stamped on his face, and then 
bodies fell above him. As a useful ant 
in the great army of workers his piece 
was done; but he and a few mad 
desperate spirits like him had allowed 
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those who came after them to make the 
purchase permanent. 

For thirty long minutes a hand-to- 
hand battle continued above him. 
Men threw grenades in each other's 
faces; half-demented Samurai flung 
themselves upon the bayonets of the 
dozen Muscovites who held the trav- 
erse in the trench. 

Who shall say that the day of the 
bayonet is past, that the brutal grips 
of men in war are obsolete? Could 
they have hovered above that trench- 
head and seen the shimmer of the steel 
as it gave back the white glare of the 
star-shell; could they have heard the 
sickening thud of bayonet driven home, 
the grate of steel on backbone, the de- 
spairing sob of stricken man,—they 
would never have preached their fal- 
lacies to a confiding world. Although 
there was not a breach that had not 
its cartridge in the chamber, yet men 
roused to the limit of their animal 
fury overlook the mechanical appli- 
ances which make war easy. They 
thirsted to come to grips, and to grips 
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they came; hardly a shot was fired. 
The hand grasped firm on the small of 
the butt, when the mind means killing, 
forgets its cunning, and fails to operate 
the trigger. 

But it had to end. The old colonel 
had fought his way through his own 
men to the very point of the struggle. 
He stood on the parapet, and his rich 
voice for a second curbed the fury of 
the wild creatures struggling beside 
him. 

“Throw yourselves on their bayonets, 
honorable comrades!” he _ shouted; 
“those who come behind will do the 
rest.” 

His men heard him, his officers heard 
him. Eight stalwarts dropped their 
rifles, held their hands above their 
heads, and flung themselves against the 
traverse. Before the Russian defend- 
ers could extricate the bayonets from 
their bodies, the whole pack of the 
war-dogs had surged over them. The 
trench was won. The rest was a 


massacre. . 
0. 





THE TWO HARES. 


Nibby Silks, that wag of a poaching 
laborer, had not yet encountered the 
new constable in the way of business. 
In the village street he had just politely 
given him the time of day and slouched 
past, a squat figure in his corduroys, 
his tanned, lined face very stolid, 
while the young policeman looked after 
him interestedly. 

And when Nibby heard the trapped 
hare call that night—call again and 
again in the still November air, Nibby 
scarcely gave a thought to the new 
constable. He quickly answered in 
person. He had spied John Ragg set- 
ting that trap at dusk, when he himself 
was on errand similar, and to reap 


where another had sown was sweet, 
even though that other was his neigh- 
bor John Ragg, who only poached occa- 
sionally. But while Nibby yet had the 
empty trap at his foot and the half 
dead creature by the neck, and had 
but one moment crossed the hedge into 
the grassy lane, he stayed his hand 
and held himself suddenly still, listen- 
ing. Over the hedge at his left 
shoulder a dwindling moon hung low 
and red in an iron-blue sky, to his 
right the wood massed dark and solid 
alongside the lane, and down the lane 
assuredly some one was coming. 

Even then Nibby never thought. 
The word of innocence rose easily to 
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his lips ready for John Ragg as he 
kicked the trap into the ditch; then he 
just gave the hare one hurried twist of 
the neck, and the next moment his deep 
inside pocket hung full and very warm. 

But it wasn’t John Ragg. The new- 
comer strode swiftly and tall, and 
Nibby suddenly felt himself  un- 
pleasantly visible. He glanced up at 
the black wood and shook his head: 
he looked away over the field, but the 
moon smiled in his face derisively; he 
hitched his ample jacket and cursed 
himself for net having hidden the hare 
at the very first sign. It was too late, 
and since naught else availed he stood 
hulked in the middle of the lane, his 
round, close-capped head sunk, and his 
hands thrust in his trouser pockets 
spreading his jacket skirts. An in- 
spiration lightened his working mother 
wit and appealed to his ingrained wag- 
gishness—the enemy must have heard. 

“*Aven’t you found ’er, sir?’ he 
asked anxiously, as the coustable came 
up (Nibby could be very civil to au- 
thority). “A little gal, so I judged; she 
’ad most likely lost ’er way ’ome an’ 
was cryin’. No doubt you ’eard?” 

“I’ve heard about you,” said the con- 
stable. 

“I thought it was you a-comin’ an’ I 
stopped,” said Nibby cheerfully. “I 
said to myself, that’s that fine young 
hew sergeant of our’n as my missus 
allus looks after when ’e passes. She 
says you're the ’ansomest man; an’ I 
should know your walk anywhere, for 
I’ve bin in the militia. I ’appened to 
be passin’ the top o’ the lane an’ ’eard 
the little child, an’ the poor thing’s 
voice was ’eart breakin’. Shall I ’elp 
you to look for ’er? ’Adn’t we better 
go one one way an’ one another?’ 

“I think you’d better stay with me,” 
said the buttoned officer expressively. 

“It is lonely,” said Nibby, dropping 
back slightly, wary of sudden seizure. 
He was squeezing his pocket with his 
elbow, for to his horror the hare had 
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squirmed; his hasty hand had been un- 
sure. He had had the same thing hap- 
pen before, but never quite so incon- 
veniently. “I’m nervous myself,” he 
said, “not bein’ used; an’ if it should 
be anything else—anything uncanny ?— 
there’s queer tales about this lane. You 
go fust, an’ then you'll ’ave the honor.” 

The young constable looked a moment 
away. Suddenly there was a faint 
“weke”’ near by—very near. “What's 
that?” he asked, turning sharply. 

It was cold, but Nibby felt himself 
sweating. “Jist in front of you,” he 
answered, panting and keeping his el- 
bow close. He dared not loose, and he 
wondered if he dared squeeze. He held 
himself bunched—of all half lights the 
glimmer of a low moon is perhaps the 
most puzzling. “I’ll go forrard,” he 
said, “if you feel you’d like me to. The 
poor child’s quiet now, though—maybe 
it belongs to one o’ them cottages 
t’other side o’ the wood, an’ it’s found 
its way.” 

“What do you take me for?” asked 
the policeman. 

“You know best, of course,” said 
Nibby smoothly. “I don’t pretend to 
understand these night things.” He 
bent and coughed strugglingly. “Dear 
me!” he gasped, doubling himself, “it’s 
the stuff I took for my colic. If you 
should ’ear me squeak inside, don’t 
mind. When I’m real bad I sometimes 
drop an’ roll while it’s on me.” He 
had smuggled one hand into the out- 
side adjoining pocket and was cau- 
tiously feeling for the neck; keeping the 
other shoulder to the moon, “An’ 
*earin’ that poor little thing’s grievin’ 
voice made me bustle. The little ain- 
gel!” he ejaculated with a _ vicious 
pinch. There was a rasping gurgle 
about his midriff and he spluttered 
much. “I mustn’t strain myself,” he 
said, tapping his chest and shaking his 
head sadly. 

“Take my arm,” said the constable, 
coming closer. 
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“No, no,” said Nibby receding 
quickly. “Thank you kindly.” 

“Pleased to help you,” said the con- 
stable. 

“Don’t press me,” said Nibby, won- 
dering if he were being played with, 
and what chance he should stand in 
a race if he jumped for the start. 
“*Adn’t we better be lookin’ for that 
poor dear little lost crittur?” 

“A child with four legs,” scoffed the 
constable. “I know you and your 
games—” 

He paused, for a long sharp cry 
came clear. Nibby started too; his 
own trap was set just in that direc- 
tion. 

“There!” he said, recovering. “What 
did I tell you; now ain’t ’earin’ be- 
lievin’? There it is agin! Comin’, 
comin’!”’ he shouted. “All right!” 

“Shut up!” said the constable an- 
grily. 

“We ought to let it know,” urged 
Nibby reproachfully. 

“That’s a hare; you know it is. And 
so it was before, an’ I mean to see 
who’s catchin’ em. You come too; an’ 
no tricks.” 

“Just to convince you,” said Nibby, 
wavering between fear and desire. 
The hare in his pocket was dead—but 
for its weight he had almost forgotten 
it—and his ears cocked and his nostrils 
quivered as the distant hare cried 
anew. He had to check himself, al- 
though every step assured him it was 
his own trap filled, and he was torn 
with the thought of losing both prey 
and steel. He eyed his companion 
askance, muttering his fiction and hesi- 
tating doubtfully; keeping himself 
slightly in the rear with his bulging 
pocket on the far side. But the police- 
man also seemed eager in the new 
quest, and presently the two turned 
through the hedge, crossed a stubble 
field diagonally, and there, over the 
next hedge and ten yards out, a little 
mound sat on the fallow. Then the 
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mound became an extended form, leap- 
ing and screaming. 

“I never did!” ejaculated Nibby. 
“You're right; an’ what a thing it is to 
‘ave young ’earin’. Shall I carry it 
’ome for you?” 

Nibby would have crossed the hedge 
to the trapped hare, but the policeman 
checked him sternly. “We'll wait a bit 
first and see who comes,” he said, 
crouching beside the hedge and mo- 
tioning. 

“Eh-h?” said Nibby recoiling. “Oh, 
I see, you want to ketch somebody. 
Then you'll excuse me; I ain’t paid 
for this. It must be nigh ten o'clock, 
an’ there’s my colic, an’ my old woman, 
an’ my nateral rest.’ 

“Do you think I’m goin’ to let you 
off to tell all the county?” asked the 
policeman. “You stop, an’ stop quiet. 
You'll be rewarded for what you do.” 

“I don’t wish it,” said Nibby receding. 

“Look here,” said the constable 
threateningly. “Somebody set that 
trap, an’ I’ve got you for one. If any- 
body else comes I shall know; if not I 
shall want to know a little more about 
you. See?” 

“Ah!” said Nibby, taken aback. 
“Now you've got me ’ere on the squire’s 
land you mean swearin’ away my 
character! ... Just 80; but it’s mine. 
It’s all very wel) for you; you'll get 
smiles from the big pots, an’ tips, an’ 
your name in the paper, an’ be booked 
for a rise; all over enticin’ with a little, 
wild, four-legged, poor tortured crittur! 
. . . All right; if you will ’ave me stop 
I must obey the law. An’ to think 
some poor man may ’ear it an’ smell 
roast ’are, an’ maybe ’e’s got an onion 
for supper!... Eh, close to you? 
Cert’nly, cer-tainly.” 

Nibby had manceuvred further along, 
designing to hide the hare he carried; 
but the constable kept him close, and 
Nibby snuggled dutifully in the hedge 
beside him. “You do the watchin’,” 
he murmured. Then suddenly he won- 
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dered privateiy whether John Ragg 
were abroad, and what he would say 
when he missed—surly, silent John 
Ragg—and how he would look! And 
here he himself lay perforce cheek: by 
jowl with a policeman, watching his 
own trap with John’s hare in his 
pocket! “Oh dear!” he gurgied, after 
his cheeks had puffed a moment. “It’s 
the—mix-ture!” he gasped, hugging 
himself, “*’orfully sorry. ... Yes, yes, 
if anybody comes touch me wi’ your 
foot. Don’t poke my in’ards.” 

The trapped hare had not cried very 
many times before the policeman half 
rose stealthily, and Nibby rose too, and 
peered over the hedge. A vague dark 
shape was advancing along by the 
bank. The shape was that of a man, 
and from long practice in the dark 
hours Nibby soon knew the man was 
John Ragg; but Nibby dared not cough, 
his pocket was not yet empty. John 
stopped a dozen yards away and looked 
round; then, as he stepped in open 
field decisively, the eager officer moved. 
Then Nibby jerked a stone, taken from 
his furnished pocket, with the accuracy 
of the practised poacher. 

John jumped as though he had been 
shot, and Nibby’s features puckered 
deeply as he throttled a chuckle. The 
constable turned on him sharply; his 
face dropped instantly to the most 
solemn gravity. In the field John hesi- 
tated a moment and then retreated un- 
certainly. 

“What was it?” 
stable, 

“°"E smelt you,” answered Nibby 
wisely. “’E must ’ave caught a full 
whiff o’ bob—o’ the law. The wind’s 
that way.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Uncommon like the build of our dear 
vicar,” muttered Nibby meditatively. 
“Eh! what the—?” 

The policeman had Nibby by the 
collar. “This way!” he hissed, “he’s 
coming back.” 


breathed the con- 
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He constrained Nibby further along 
the hedge, away, and Nibby dared not 
resist; for he was nursing his jacket 
out of danger. “Lay close!” said the 
constable intensely; and Nibby did—to 
his hare. 

John Ragg looked down the hedge 
but saw nothing. He listened but 
heard nothing. Then he went to the 
trap and bent over it decisively; and 
then the constable jumped. 

But Nibby jumped first. And he 
stumbled and tumbled, right before 
the constable. The two rolled over 
together, for Nibby clutched the other’s 
tunic and made the fall sure. “Leave 
go!” gasped the officer. “That cussed 
briar!” ejaculated Nibby, holding tight. 
“Leave go!” hissed the officer, strug- 
gling and cuffing, for the chase was 
escaping at speed, “leave go, you fool!” 

“You round on me!” said Nibby 
vengefully. But the constable jerked 
himself free and jumped off in pur- 
suit. Out in the field was the form 
of the pursued one, dark against the 
moon, and running like a man encum- 
bered. Nibby thrust his hare in the 
hedge and ran also, shouting threats 
against the policeman. But his face 
was wreathing. 

The leader made for the nearest end 
of the village, four fields off. When 
he reached the next hedge, beside 
which ran a narrow brook, there was 
a splash, and Nibby shouted, “’E’s 
slipped off the plank!” But he showed 
clear directly. 

At the brook Nibby stopped a long 
moment, but the policeman thought 
only of the man in front. And the man 
in front ran lighter, while Nibby ran 
heavier by the load of a damp hare. 
Ahead, a glimmer showed in the near- 
est dark block. The block was a beer- 
house just on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and the leader ran straight for 
it. “’E means for the Flower Pot!” 
chuckled Nibby from the rear. “That'll 
be full!” 
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He did. He dashed through a garden 
hedge (leading by a few yards only), 
clattered a moment in the yard, and 
the next instant a door slammed. 
When the officer reached the back door 
of the inn it was fast. He thundered 
a moment, and then tore round to the 
front entrance as furiously. (Nibby, 
safely in the rear, made another short 
pause about the inn yard.) 

The taproom was a haze of smoke 
and a reek of earthed clothes, and had 
seven or eight men in it. The con- 
stable looked round savagely and saw 
John Ragg panting hard. 

“It’s you!” he said, gripping him by 
the collar. “Look at your boots! 
There, I don’t want everybody to swear 
he ain’t just rushed in, because I know 
different. I’ve run this man with a 
hare from the squire’s land,” he ex- 
plained to the landlord, while John ex- 
claimed in surly denial. “This man 
bears witness,” 
entered. 

“What was ’e doin’?” asked the land- 
lord. 

“Watchin’ with me.” 

“Oh!r’ said the landlord. The com- 
pany tittered, and Nibby behind winked 
indescribably. 

“I cou’n’t swear to my own mother,” 
he said advancing. He was in his 
shirt sleeves and had his jacket 
bunched under his arm. “What is it, 
John? ’as ’e pitched on you? Well, 
there’s no accountin’ for some folks. 
*E looked at me a bit back as though 
‘e thought I’d got a brace o’ pheasants 
in my weskit pocket.” 

“You looked swelled,” said the police- 
man sharply. 

“I was troubled near my ’eart,” said 
Nibby chuckling. “You ’eard?’ 

“I heard your row.” 

“That was my ’firmity,” said Nibby, 
ehuckling more. “I only ’opes you'll 
never ketch nothing o’ the sort. I 
should ’umor ’im, John; you see ’ow the 
poor thing is.” 


he said, as Nibby 
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“What do you mean?’ snapped the 
policeman, 

“Don’t get red in the face,” said 
Nibby, who had put off his suavity and 
looked saucy. “You forget I’m your 
mate an’ you’ve clouted me once an’ I 
may be gettin’ tired.” 

“Ten o'clock, ten o’clock,” said the 
landlord sharply. “No row ’ere; out- 
side, please. I wonder you don’t set a 
better example, constable.”” The police- 
man glared, but he ushered John Ragg 
through the front door promptly. 

“You’ve picked your winnin’ post, 
anyway,” said Nibby approvingly, 
when everybody was out in the moon- 
light. The Flower Pot stood on the 
corner of a space at the end of the 
village where three roads met. It was 
not a green, for the landowner whose 
estate touched there had planted trees 
where children used to play, and en- 
closed them with an iron fence. Nibby 
lolled back against this fencing with 
a quart measure in his hand. He had 
put his jacket on, and looked more 
swollen than formerly. “I'll bring the 
mug back in the mornin’,’”’ he told the 
landlord. “I trust’s I’m not transgres- 
sin’?” he said, holding the pot up to the 
constable. “Then good ’ealth and bet- 
ter temper.” 

“Will you come quiet, or shall I 
search you now?” said the constable to 
John Ragg. : 

“You've no right,” said John sullenly. 
“An’ you might ’ave begun elsewhere.” 

“Sarch the lot,” said Nibby, advanc- 
ing as the policeman hesitated, for 
John had stiffened himself. “Sarch ’em 
al, I say. ’Ere, stand in a row, you 
chaps.” 

The men waggishly ranged them- 
selves into line from John Ragg and 
the policeman. They knew Nibby, who 
placed himself at the other end, pot in 
hand. “Shail I give the word?” he 
asked, touching his cap to the con- 
stable. “My superior officer,” he ex- 
plained, 
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“Go home!” said the policeman 
hotly. “I’ve had enough o’ your jaw.” 

“When I’m savin’ of you trouble,” 
said Nibby reproachfully. “Dress!” 
he said sharply to the line. The men 
straightened themselves. ‘‘On-dress,” 
said Nibby, “an’ shake!” The men 
guffawed, and the constable swore. 

“Let ’em peel an’ shake theirselves,”’ 
said Nibby persuasively. “I shall see 
if anything falls. ... Very well. Trim 
yer buttons, men. Right about! Dis—! 
Well, young man,” explained Nibby 
loftily, “you can’t search ’em against 
their will, none of ’em. J puts ’em on 
their honor. That’s the worst o’ police- 
men, you allus ’ave to teach ’em the 
law. You see [patting his bulging coat 
absently], you didn’t ketch them out- 
side.” 

“T can search you,” said the mad- 
dened officer, gripping Nibby suddenly. 

But Nibby was ready. He writhed 
and jerked himself, and the constable 
received the contents of the quart pot 
in his face and over him. While he 
gasped and dashed it out of his eyes 
Nibby made off round the railings. 
The policeman sprang after him and 
the group yelled. 

Nibby made the circuit, leading. As 
he came round he shouted, “Clear the 
course! Clear the course!’ and as he 
passed the inn he brandished the quart 
pot and flung his arms in extravagant 
burlesque of frantic speed. “Back yer 
fancy!” he yelled, “back yer fancy!” 
The spectators roared and clapped their 
hands; they straggled out to watch; 
they rocked and swayed in mirth; they 
made curious half-doubled shapes under 
the moon. Cottage doors clicked round 
the space, and lighted openings blocked 
with dark forms showed. A running 
fire of laughter and cheering followed 
Nibby as he went. 

It couldn’t last. Nibby was caught 
opposite the Flower Pot, where an 
eager crowd clustered, for other inns 
had emptied, and it seemed that half 
the village was there, buzzing and 
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humming and rejoicing under the 
mounting moon. They made a dense 
ring with Nibby and the constable in 
the centre. Amid a hush of curiosity 
the policeman felt Nibby’s pocket out- 
side, inside. “’Ave you done?” asked 
Nibby, as his captor withdrew his hand 
and receded sullenly. “Then now allow 
me.” 

Nibby took off his coat, and from an 
immense pocket produced a big wisp 
of hay. “For my complaint,” he said, 
shaking it aloft. “Don’t go, young 
man; your master the squire’ll ’ear in 
the mornin’. Don’t hurry.” 

The furious constable was squeezing 
through the jeering crowd with diffi- 
culty. 

“'E pressed me to ’sist ’im in the 
watchin’,” said Nibby loudly. “I be- 
lieve ’e set the trap an’ put the crittur 
in foradraw. An’ ’e clouted me when 
I slipped an’ accidental upset ’im 
gently, an’ ’e spilt my beer as J paid 
for, an’ ’e insulted my complaint, an’ 
then ’e tried to take my character away 
afore my neighbors. Young man,” de- 
clared Nibby solemnly, “I shall go 
‘ome an’ pray for you, an’ I shall take 
John Ragg with me. Why,” he asked 
shrilly, “where is John? John Rag-g!” 

The policeman had got clear and was 
several yards off, but he stopped. John 
Ragg was missing. 

“What have you done with ’im, young 
man?” called Nibby. “Do you think 
’e’s gone to see what it was ’ollered 
when you met me fust? Or what it 
was that man dropped in the water 
when we run ’im wi’ that ’are? Do 
you think that was a bundle of ’ay?” 

The policeman went off definitely; 
Nibby went; the company went. But 
the policeman did not again see John 
Ragg that night, and John Ragg did 
not find the hare he had thrown into 
the brook. And next morning Nibby 
Siiks had for disposal two hares, which 
he declared ought to be worth an extra 
sixpence each. “They’re ’ares with a 
*istory,” said he. 
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THE POETIC QUALITY IN LIBERALISM. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that a man were turned into a mack- 
erel. 
change may not be a matter for urgent, 
but they cannot fail to be a matter for 
clarifying consideration. There are 
many things that he would lose by 
passing into the fishy state; such as 
the pleasure of being in the neighbor- 
hood of a Free Library, the pleasure 
of climbing the Alps, the pleasure of 
taking snuff, the pleasure of joining 
a heroic political minority, and also, I 
suppose and hope, the pleasure of hav- 
ing mackerel for breakfast. But there 
is one pleasure which the man made 
mackerel would, I think, lose more 
completely and finally than any of 
these pleasures: I allude to the pleas- 
ure of sea-bathing. To dip his head 
in cold water would not be something 
sacred and startling; it would not be 
to have all stars in his eyes and all 
song in his ears. For the sea-creature 
knows nothing of the sea, just as the 
earth-creature knows nothing of the 
earth. This forgetfulness of what we 
have is the real Fall of Man and the 
Fall of All Things. The evil which 
infects the immense goodness of exist- 
ence does not embody itself in the 
fact that men are weary of woes and 
oppressions. It embodies itself in the 
shameful fact that they are often 
weary of joys and weary of generos- 
ities. Poetry, the highest form of 
literature, has here its immortal func- 
tion; it is engaged continually in a 
desperate and divine battle against 
things being taken for granted. A 
fierce sense of the value of things lies 
at the heart, not merely of optimistic 
literature, but of much of the best 
literature which is called pessimistic. 
Assuredly it lies at the heart of trag- 
edy; for if lives were not valuable 
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tragedies would not be tragic. If life 
begins by taking things for granted, 
poetry answers by taking things away. 
It may be that this is indeed the whole 
meaning of death; that heaven, know- 
ing how we tire of our toys, forces us 
to hold this life on a frail and romantic 
tenure. 

If a man were to say that science 
stands for barbarism and religion for 
civilization, he would in these days be 
accused of a mere trick of topsy-turvey- 
dom. Yet there is one sense, at least, 
in which this is unquestionably true. 
The generalizations which science 
makes true or false are of necessity 
limitations of human hope. The laws 
which science deduces, fairly or un- 
fairly, are necessarily, like all laws, a 
restraint of liberty. The nearer a man 
is to an ordered and classified being, 
the nearer he is to an automaton. The 
nearer he is to an automaton, the 
nearer he is to a beast. The lowest 
part of man is that which he does in 
accordance with law, such as eating, 
drinking, growing a beard, or falling 
over a precipice. The highest part of 
him is that which is most lawless: 
spiritual movements, passionate at- 
tachment, art. Had science found 
laws for all the human processes, the 
end would not be lucidity and melo- 
dious order. Neither would it be 
anarchy and blasphemy. It would be 
mere drifting dulness, like that of a 
cow slouching through a meadow, or 
a hog half asleep in the sun. Man’s 
life would be a life of blank receptive- 
ness and unchanging custom; that is to 
say, it would be the life of a savage. 
Government would succeed Govern- 
ment mechanically, as man pulls on his 
boots. Nation would conquer nation 
unconsciously, as a man digests his 
dinner. All functions, being defined, 
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would be systematized; being system- 
atized, they would be forgotten. The 
records would be written by imbeciles; 
the streets would be full of somnam- 
bulists. Against this nightmare of per- 
fect knowledge it is the everlasting 
business of literature to protest. 
While the worship of law and gen- 
eralization would make everything con- 
tinuous and calm, literature would 
make everything separate and startling. 
While order would make the Cabinet 
Minister appear as automatic as the 
cow, literature would, on the other 
hand, make the cow appear as disturb- 
ing and incredible as the Cabinet Min- 
ister. The man of science would con- 
sider the absorption of a small nation- 
ality as a thing as silent, as necessary, 
and as mechanical, as the digestion of 
his breakfast. The poet, on the other 
hand, would ask him to regard the di- 
gestion of his breakfast as in itself 
something as thrilling or romantic as 
the battle of Colenso, as something 
which had in it the two eternal ele- 
ments of the epic—beauty and danger. 
For the whole meaning of the strange 
thing called Art is merely this, that by 
copying a thing, by making it over 
again, and above all by making it over 
again with a slight difference, we can 
see something of the primary wonder 
of it, a spasm, as it were, of the en- 
during astonishment of God. Any one, 
for instance, who has ever looked with 
eertain feelings at a child’s dolls’- 
house, knows the thing of which I 
speak. The very fact that the dolls’- 
house is small, makes us realize with 
surprise that houses can be so large. 
The very fact that it is not real makes 
us remember, with a sort of shock, 
that houses are real. We see the thing 
at second hand; and then only we real- 
ize it at first hand. In this the dolls’- 
house is the symbol and seed of the 
whole of art. Art, as I have said, has 
exactly the opposite aim to the aim of 
Science connects a thing with 


science. 
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everything, that it may be natural and 
expected. Art isolates a thing from 
everything, that it may be unexpected, 
that it may be supernatural. 

There may be some so wedded to the 
superstitious word “law,” that they 
will doubt if this making of an object 
solitary and surprising be so wise or 
so philosophical as_ the _ scientific 
method. But they will not be poets; 
and I do not think they will be the 
best kind of philosophers. For, when 
we isolate a thing, we make it a per- 
fect symbol of the universe. For the 
universe is of necessity the perfectly 
lonely thing. You may state the eter- 
nal problem in the form of saying: 
“Why is there a Cosmos?’ But you 
can state it just as well by saying: 
“Why is there an omnibus?” You can 
say: “Why is there everything?’ You 
ean say instead: “Why is there any- 
thing?” For that law and sequence 
and harmony and_ inevitability on. 
which science so proudly insists are. 
in their nature only true of the rela- 
tions of the parts to each other. The 
whole, the nature of things itself, is not 
legal, is not consecutive, is not har- 
monious, and not inevitable. It is wild, 
like a poem; arbitrary, like a poem; 
unique, like a poem. The existence of 
the law itself is a solitary phenomenon, 
an incomparable phenomenon, and, in 
that sense, therefore, a lawless phenom- 
enon. We and all the stars and 
winds may be riding in rigid ranks 
under the orders of the captain; but he 
is leading us on we know not how wild 
a raid. For our captain is a despot; 
and a despot is of necessity an an- 
archist. 

It is the function, then, of literature 
to liberate a subject, or a spirit, or an 
incident, or a personality, from those ir- 
relevancies which prevent it, first from 
being itself, and, secondly, from becom- 
ing perfectly allegorical of the essence 
of things. Everything about the cow 
in our daily experience of it which ac- 
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cidentally prevents us from realizing 
its deeper magic, such, for instance, as 
our happening to be an old lady and 
afraid of cows, or our being an impe- 
cunious farmer and obliged to sell the 
cow, or even (though this is less likely) 
ar ox and obliged to regard the cow 
with more specialized and perhaps 
more passionate sentiment—anything, 
I say, in the brute details of life, which 
hampers the particular sentiment we 
wish to regard her with, must in litera- 
ture be eliminated. We must, if neces- 
sary, put the cow in greener fields of 
fairy land, and under a sun that is 
strange to men. We must set her dark 
against an impossible sunset, like the 
end of the gods—or breast deep amid 
flowers of Paradise; if only so we can 
make her seem more utterly cowish, 
and therefore more utterly mysterious. 
We must put her in Eden; we must 
put her in Elysium; we must put her 
in Topsy-turveydom. To sum it all up 
in a word, we must put her in a book, 
in a book where her rounded cowish- 
ness will be safe from impertinences 
and side issues, from bulls who regard 
her as a female, and farmers who re- 
gard her as a property—and old ladies 
who regard her as the devil. Similar 
methods, I need hardly say, are needed 
to preserve the rounded humanity of 
the Cabinet Minister. 

Literature at its best, then, is essen- 
tially a liberation of types, persons, 
and things; a permission to them to be 
themselves in safety and to the glory 
of God. It offers a fuller vonsidera- 
tion of a man’s case than the world 
ean give him; it offers, to all, noble 
possibilities of fuller growth than is 
practicable upon earth; it offers to the 
meanest soul whom it studies the 
divine emptiness of an _ uncreated 
world. It gives a man what he often 
longs for more than houses or gardens 
—deserts. For from the highest and 
most spiritual standpoint it is worth 
while to go many days in the desert, if 
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by that desolation one may win the 
god-like pleasure of being surprised at 
aman. It is in this setting of a thing 
in freedom, and ringing it with sanc- 
tity, it is in this snatching it out of 
the tedium of law and the inevitable, 
that literature is nearest to faith and 
divine things. It is in this freeing it 
from larger coercions that literature is 
most antagonistic to modern science; 
and it is in this that it comes nearest, 
again and again “in human history, it 
is in this indeed that it is at great mo- 
ments supremely wedded, to the spirit 
which we call Liberalism, 

Liberalism is a vague word, because 
it is a good word; but recent and un- 
fortunate events have made it a much 
vaguer word than it need in any case 
have been. In current and recent Eng- 
lish politics, indeed, the word Liberal- 
ism is not so much vague as definitely 
self-contradictory. It would be useless 
for me to attempt even to indicate the 
kinship of which I wish to speak be- 
tween the spirit of literature and the 
spirit of Liberalism without making 
some such attempt towards saying 
what I mean by Liberalism, similar 
to the attempt I have just made to- 
wards saying what I mean by litera- 
ture. And here we are brought face 
to face with a difficulty, which has by 
most people perhaps been only dimly 
felt, but which I think most politicians 
have felt so keenly that they spent all 
their time in passionately denying its 
existence. It seems to me totally futile 
and absurd to deny any longer that 
Liberalism in our time means, not 
only two different ‘things, but two 
mutually exclusive and directly antag- 
onistic things. An enlightened Liberal 
Imperialist, with a theory of Empire, is 
not a weaker Liberal than I; nor am I 
a weaker Liberal than he. I am not a 
paler shade of his blue; he is not a 
pinker tone of my red. He means one 
thing by Liberalism; and, in the light 
of that, legitimately considers me no 
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Liberal at all. I mean another thing 
by Liberalism, and, in the light of that, 
legitimately think him no Liberal at 
all. The difference is not a difference 
of opinion upon some temporary war 
or some twopenny tariff. It is a dif- 
ference of opinion upon the whole 
meaning of the word; I might say 
upon the whole meaning of a world. 
Like all practical things, it goes down 
into the chasms of metaphysics. Like 
all urgent things, it demands, first of all 
a discussion on Hegel and Plato and 
the Nature of Being. We may or may 
not find it possible to effect a political 
alliance between the two sides; but the 
alliance would be as purely political as 
that between Irish Catholics and Eng- 
lish Nonconformists. Even if the Im- 
perialist Liberal and the Nationalist 
Liberal were of the same Party, they 
must always be of different religions. 

I trust I may be pardoned if, in set- 
ting forth a somewhat confused matter, 
I approach my meaning a little circu- 
itously, or from another side. Those 
who tell us, with a scientific or 
pseudo-scientific confidence, that the age 
of great Empires is come, that the time 
of small peoples is past, that world- 
politics have hold of us with the grip 
of necessity, that Liberal sentiment is 
superannuated, that this or that, or 
the other tendency in war or economics 
is “inevitable’—all these people, armed 
with all these sayings, singularly for- 
get one thing. They forget that just 
so prophesied the prophets that were 
before them. If ever people were in 
this world certain of their star, it was 
these very old-fashioned Radicals 
whose star, men say, is set. Cobden 
and Mill had quite as much certainty as 
Cecil Rhodes or Mr. Wyndham, and 
much more science. They also thought 
that they saw the future before them 
like a large and lucid map. They also 
saw their enemies broken and hopeless 
before the whole movement of man- 
. kind; but their enemies rule us now. 
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They also saw the institutions of old 
England already classed with tourna- 
ments and numbered with the dead; 
but those institutions rule us sstill. 
They knew that it was inevitable that 
a Republic should come: it was inevita- 
ble, but it never came. They knew that 
nothing could save the Established 
Church: nothing could save it, but it 
was saved. Never were any men more 
logically justified than they in judging 
the way the world was going; never 
were men more practically condemned. 
Never did men with good reason look 
forward to a longer reign; never did 
men experience a shorter one. The 
story of English democracy in the nine- 
teenth century ought to have enlight- 
ened all sane Englishmen finally and 
for ever about the value of the word 
“inevitable.” 

But the truth is much more curious 
than this. It is not merely true that 
the old Liberalism was beaten, al- 
though it thought itself victorious. It 
is also true that it was beaten because 
it thought itself victorious. This sense 
of placid and serene success was the 
first finger of decay which was laid 
upon its force and maturity. If we 
look, chronologically and _ historically, 
at the actual facts of the case, we shall 
find that this boastful and final tone 
was taken by Liberals most definitely 
and most generally in the very years 
when their ruin was brewing, when all 
the dark and vague forces which are 
the enemies of the brotherhood of man 
—pomp, jealousy, sophistry, cosmopoli- 
tan money-making, military impatience, 
philosophical panic, literary egomania 
—were gathering in their armies by 
night for that great battle where Lib- 
eralism was overthrown. 

The French Revolution, the fountain 
of European Liberalism, was, in its na- 
ture, a religious thing. I do not mean 
merely that it was religious in the 
sense of being spiritual and ecstatic. I 
mean that it was religious in the sense 
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of being doctrinal, of being definite, of 
being defiant in its generalizations. It 
declared not only a creed but an un- 
changeable creed. It was religious in 
the literal or derivative sense; it was 
a bond; it tied and committed men to 
something. And that something, again, 
was religious in its nature; it was a 
declaration about the fundamental and 
enduring position of all mankind in the 
universe. It stated that all men were 
free and equal; that all men were 
brothers; that all men had certain 
rights, that might be taken away by a 
tyrant, but could not be denied by an- 
other free man, It said that, by the 
nature of things, the people was 
sovereign, that the State consisted of 
its citizens, that governing or helping 
to govern was a function of the normal 
man. Men in this kind of position do not 
concern themselves with the current 
trend of the times. They do not pro- 
fess that their triumph is inevitable, 
but only that their truth is unalterable. 
They said simply that no conceivable 
load of living tyranny on earth could 
alter the philosophic fact that all men 
were brothers; just as a Christian 
would say that the conversion of the 
whole world to Shintoism would make 
no difference to the fact that Christ 
was in Heaven with God. They did 
not insist on the fact that their Revolu- 
tion was assured. In one sense they 
did not even insist on the fact that it 
was opportune. Using the word in that 
meaning, indeed, a Revolution is not, 
and never can be, opportune. If it 
were opportune, it would be an evolu- 
tion. Revolution is in its nature a re- 
volt from circumstances to ideals; it is 
an appeal from Time to Eternity. 

Now the dark and extraordinary 
thing in the matter is this: that, so long 
as the French Revolution and the 
French Revolutionists demanded things 
in the name of this wild abstraction, 
they got them. They asked for Repub- 
lics in the name of Rousseau and pure 
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Reason; and they got them. They 
asked for victories in the cause of ab- 
stract ideality and the nature of things; 
and they got them. As long as they 
raged over Europe, denouncing things 
merely because they were wrong, de- 
manding things merely because they 
were right, so long they bore the sword 
of God into battle, and no army on 
earth could look them in the face. So 
long as they despised success, they 
were successful. So long as they 
thought of other things than triumph, 
they were triumphant. So long as they 
had for ruler or leader, even for bad 
ruler or for foolish leader, the Man of 
Justice, or the Man of Equality, or the 
Man of Patriotism, their hope and stir 
were abounding, and they filled the 
world with their awful hilarity. When 
they had the Man of Destiny, he was 
broken to pieces. 

The same fate which pursued them 
has pursued all their children, the 
Liberal Parties of Europe. So long as 
Liberalism demanded concessions to 
justice, as it did during the earlier nine- 
teenth century, it wrung those conces- 
sions out of the grimmest armies and 
proudest oligarchies of the world. 
When it began to demand concessions 
to its own power, the armies and the 
oligarchies laughed in its face. We 
can trace throughout the later decades 
of the nineteenth century in England, 
through the later battles of Gladstone 
and Bright more especially, the steady 
growth of a certain habit of speaking 
of Toryism as played out and anti- 
quated, of speaking of Liberalism as 
invincible and secure, of appealing to 
the certainty of the coming years. 
That in forty years there would be no 
more despots, that in sixty years there 
would be no more aristocracies, that in 
ninety years there would be no more 
armies, that in a hundred years there 
would be no more churches: this kind 
of contemptuous prevision was com- 
monly uttered. It was the sin of Lib- 
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eralism, and its fall. The sin was 
shared, as was fitting, by the great 
man who was otherwise almost sinless 
in public action. “The flowing tide is 
with us,” said Gladstone, with colossal 
confidence. And, even as he spoke, the 
tide turned. 

The result of all this is very interest- 
ing, though natural enough. When 
Liberalism met its great débacle, there 
were, necessarily, two kinds of critics 
left in the defeated army, with two dif- 
ferent plans of campaign, indeed, with 
two different conceptions of the nature 
of war. ‘The first formed the coherent 
and philosophical Liberal Imperialist 
Party, now consisting entirely of Mr. 
Saxon Mills; the other formed the 
Party of which I am a humble mem- 
ber. The first said: “The French Revo- 
lution sueceeded, because it was pro- 
gressive, because it was the fresh and 
forward thing at that moment.” The 
second said: “The French Revolution 
succeeded because it was religious, be- 
cause it gave a key or principle which 
cannot grow old.” The first said: 
“The old Liberals won, because they 
were men of their time.” The second 
said: “They won because they were 
men of all time; or rather, because the 
ideas they dealt with are outside time 
altogether.” The first said: “Old Lib- 
eral ideas conquered because they were 
new: but they are new no longer.” 
The second said: “Not so. Old Liberal 
ideas conquered because they were 
true. And they are true still.” 

The first of these two Liberal doc- 
trines, roughly to be identified with the 
Liberal Imperialists, is one which 
easily fortifies itself with arguments 
drawn, rightly or wrongly, from 
science. It concerns itself with evolu- 
tion, with the modifications which fugi- 
tive forces make upon a fugitive sub- 
stance. So far from denying change 
or denouncing change, it makes it its 
particular duty to study 
Just as a biologist might re- 


avowed 
change. 
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joice in and relish the strange stages 
of gradation by which a marmoset 
might become something like a man, 
so a politician of this school relishes 
the subtle shades by which a friend 
of Cecil Rhodes might become some- 
thing like a Liberal. And the politi- 
cians of this school are perpetually ap- 
pealing to the example and authority 
of material science. They are always 
reckoning up the strength of Empires 
like the strength of batteries, or proph- 
esying the fall of nations like the fall 
of leaves. The attitude of the opposite 
Party is naturally the very reverse. 
The other kind of Liberalism is in its 
nature allied, not to science but to art, 
to literature, and to religion. And it is 
allied to them for the reason that I 
have suggested in the opening of this 
article, that it tends, like literature and 
like religion, to take some one thing or 
other out of the stress of time, from 
under the tyranny of circumstance, 
and give it that iiberty which is only 
another name for sanctity. For liberty 
is altogether a mystical thing. All at- 
tempts to justify it rationally have al- 
ways failed. Ruskin tried to attack it 
by pointing out that the stars had it 
not and the universe had it not. So 
good a mystic ought to have known 
that it is just because man has it and 
the universe has it not, that man is 
ealled the Image of God and the uni- 
verse merely His masterpiece. 

The kind of Liberalism which sup- 
ported the South African War had for 
its duty the duty of destroying sanc- 
tities. The kind of Liberalism which 
opposed that war had for its duty that 
of creating sanctities and preserving 
sanctities. The Imperialist said: “Be- 


cause it is evident that Time is the 
enemy of all his children, because it is 
plain that Saturn is always eating his 
own, because little lives and little peo- 
ples have a slender chance to be them- 
selves for long in the mutability of life, 
therefore we must not stake too much 
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on them. We must be on the look-out 
for their disappearance, we must be 
ready to rally to new things.” The 
other Liberals, with whom I am in 
accord, answered: “Because Time is the 
enemy of ali his children, because 
Saturn eats his own, because little 
lives and little peoples have a slender 
chance of survival, therefore we will 
ring them with a ring of swords, and 
write for them an inviolable charter; 
because they are weak we will make 
them immortal, that they may be them- 
selves, that so they may give the 
world what nothing else can give it. 
For, like all other things which are 
human and therefore divine, they must 
have the sense of everlasting life in 
order to live at all.” 

It must be fairly obvious that all the 
claims of the democratic philosophy 
are of this kind—unscientific and (if 
you like to put it so) unnatural. 
Science, properly speaking, knows noth- 
ing, for instance, of “the Rights of 
Man” ideal. Pure science does not 
admit the existence of the Rights of 
Man. Pure science, indeed, does not 
admit the existence of Man at aill. 
“Man” is only the gross name we give 
to a certain patch in the tapestry of 
evolution, which shades away into 
other things by nameless gradations. 
Man is only the ape in the process of 
becoming the Superman. But democ- 
racy has for its whole meaning the flat 
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refusal to regard Man from the stand- 
point of evolution. It takes the thing 
Man out of the order, and makes it 
sacred and separate. It says that a 
man, any man, has rights which no 
ape can claim, and rights which no 
Superman can question. It says that 
a man must not be a despot, however 
much he may happen to look like the 
Superman. It says that a man must 
not be a slave, however much he may 
happen to look like an ape. That 
which it claimed for man it claimed 
also for a nation: it declared that to 
kill a nation was murder. That which 
it claimed for man is claimed also for 
individual men: it declared that every 
man had round him a transcendental 
circle of omnipotence, which it called 
“liberty.” That which it claimed for 
men it claimed even for words: it dis- 
liked the notion of a sincere utterance 
being stopped; it was sorry for the 
death of an idea. If this Liberalism, 
in which I believe, succeeds in surviv- 
ing, it will go onward along a very 
different course from that marked out 
for it by sceptics and iconoclasts. It 
will go on making more and more 
things sacred, not more and more 
things desecrate; it will increase in its 
power of belief, not in its power of 
query. If it lives, it will increase the 
religious life of mankind. If it dies, it 
will be the last of the religions. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





NELSON’S YEAR. 


New Year, be good to England! 


This year, a hundred years ago, 


The world attended, breathless, on the gathering pomp of war, 
While England and her deathless dead, with all their mighty hearts aglow, 
Swept onward like the dawn of doom to break at Trafalgar; 
Then the world was hushed to wonder 


As the cannon’s dying thunder 
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Broke out again in muffled peals across the heaving sea, 
And home the Victor came at last, 
Home, home, with England’s flag half-mast, 

That never dipped to foe before, on Nelson’s Victory. 


II. 


God gave this year to England; 

And what God gives He takes again; 

God gives us life, God gives us death: our victories have wings; 
He gives us love and in its heart He hides the whole world’s heart of pain: 

We gain by loss: impartially the eternal balance swings! 

Ay; in the fire we cherish 

Our thoughts and dreams may perish; 
Yet shall it burn for England’s sake triumphant as of old! 

What sacrifice could gain for her 

Our own shal! still maintain for her, 
And hold the gates of Freedom wide that take no keys of gold. 


III. 


God gave this year to England; 
Her eyes are far too bright for tears 
Of sorrow; by her silent dead she kneels, too proud for pride; 
Their blood, their love, have brought her right to claim the new imperial 
years 
In England’s name for Freedom, in whose love her children died; 
In whose love, though hope may dwindle, 
Love and brotherhood shall kindle 
Between the striving nations as a choral song takes fire, 
Till new hope, new faith, new wonder 
Cleave the clouds of doubt asunder, 
And speed the union of mankind in one divine desire. 


IV. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England; 
This year across the listening world 
There came a sound of mingled tears where victory and defeat 
Clasped hands; and Peace—among the dead—stood wistfully, with white 
wings furled, 
Knowing the strife was idle; for the night and morning meet, 
Yet there is no disunion 
In heaven’s divine communion 
As through the gates of twilight the harmonious morning pours; 
Ah, God speed that grander morrow 
When the world’s divinest sorrow 
Shall show how Love stands knocking at the world’s unopened doors, 
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Vv. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England; 
Look up across the narrow seas, 
Across the great white nations to thy dark imperial throne 
Where now three hundred million souls attend on thine august decrees; 
Ah, bow thine head in humbleness, the Kingdom is thine own: 
Not for the pride or power 
God gave thee this in dower; | 
But, now the West and East have met and wept their mortal loss, 
Now that their tears have spoken 
And the long dumb spell is broken, 
Is it nothing that thy banner bears the red eternal cross? 


VI. 


Ay! Lift the flag of England; 
And lo, that Eastern cross is there, 
Veiled with a hundred meanings as our English eyes are veiled; 
Yet to the grander dawn we move oblivious of the sign we bear, 
Oblivious of the heights we climb until the last is scaled; 
Then with all the earth before us | 
And the great cross floating o’er us 
We shall break the sword we forged of old, so weak we were and blind; 
While the inviolate heaven discloses 
England’s Rose of all the roses 
Dawning wide and ever wider o’er the kingdom of mankind. 


VII. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England; 
For then all nations shall be one; 
One as the ordered stars are one that sing upon their way 
One with the rhythmic glories of the swinging sea and the rolling sun, 
One with the flow of life and death, the tides of night and day; 
One with all dreams of beauty, 
One with all laws of duty; 
One with the weak and helpless while the one sky burns above; 
Till eyes by tears made glorious 
Look up at last victorious 
And lips that starved break open in one song of life and love. 


VIII. 


New Year, be good to England; 
And when the Spring returns again 
Rekindle in our English hearts the universal Spring, 
That we may wait in faith upon the former and the latter rain, 
Till all waste places burgeon and the wildernesses sing; 
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Pour the glory of thy pity 
Through the dark and troubled city; 
Pour the splendor of thy beauty over wood and meadow fair; 
May the God of battles guide thee 
And the Christ-child walk beside thee 
With a word of peace for England in the dawn of Nelson’s Year. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. Alfred Noyes. 








THE QUEEN’S MAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Master Antonio rode in the cavalcade 
with a rich jewel round his neck, the 
gift of my Lady Marlowe. She had 
gained and bound him to her service 
with all the arts she knew; and her 
power was a kind of witchcraft, inde- 
pendent of age and of beauty. The in- 
fluence was mutual, for with honest 
and simple natures she could do noth- 
ing, except by sheer physical terror. 
Thus her stepson Harry was absolutely 
independent of her, not even realizing 
the carefully hidden evil in her charac- 
ter. Richard was a child, often a re- 
bellious one. Young Edward of March, 
a Renaissance prince, found nothing 
strange, but much that was attractive 
in the glimpses of herself she chose 
to show him. Very gladly would Isa- 
bel Marlowe, though old enough to be 
his mother, have taken the place after- 
wards held by Elizabeth Woodville in 
Edward’s life. It would seem that 
Lancastrian widows and the heir of 
York had a natural affinity. 

It suited my Lady’s plans to keep 
Antonio waiting upon her at Swanlea 
till the early days of February, send- 
ing a man of her own to let Sir Wil- 
liam Roden know that she would 
shortiy visit him. It seemed to her, 
she said, that this complicated affair 
must be arranged in person. In the 
meanwhile, she expected every day a 
messenger from Lord Marlowe, who 
was supposed to be working his way 


south with Queen Margaret’s victorious 
army; but Harry was silent. Then 
came the news that Edward of York 
had won a battle at Mortimer’s Cross, 
and that the Queen, in spite of this, 
was in full march on London. Lady 
Marlowe delayed no longer. Ruddiford, 
the key to its own quarter of the 
Midlands, became a more and more de- 
sirable outpost. If she and her party 
were unlucky enough to meet the 
Queen’s force, or stragglers from it,— 
why, there was Harry, the Queen’s 
man, to vouch for his mother and 
brother. And he owed them too much 
explanation, too much atonement, not 
to acknowledge their claim to the ut- 
most. If, on the other hand, the York- 
ist army should cross her path, my 
Lady Marlowe would feel that the 
time was come to cast off all disguise. 
Edward should know that she was on 
her way, with her son in her train, to 
capture a strong place for him. 

Her Ladyship travelled in her own 
earriage, a long covered wagon, with 
panels and wheels curiously painted 
and gilt, the interior being luxurious 
with cushions and tapestries. Four 
strong horses dragged this structure 
through the miry ways. Though the 
jolting was frightful, Isabel preferred 
it to the swinging movement of a horse- 
litter, which followed with her waiting- 
women. Master Richard divided his 
time between lying full length in the 
earriage, trifling with his little dogs 
and his lute, and riding, gayly tricked 
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out with jewelled arms and velvet gar- 
ments, in advance of the escort and the 
train of pack-horses which carried the 
baggage. 

Several times the great carriage 
broke down in specially bad parts of 
the road, and the party was surrounded 
by groups of strange nomads, the mov- 
ing population of England,—charlatans 
and cheap-jacks, minstrels and jug- 
glers, men and women who danced 
on their hands to the music of the 
vielle, begging friars and pilgrims. 
stopping to stare and gossip on their 
way. Sometimes a performing bear 
gave Dick half-an-hour’s delight; some- 
times, if they were delayed by a brook 
that had overflowed, or by some 
unusually steep and stony hill, more 
evil faces of vagabonds, outlaws, ban- 
dits. poachers, would peer darkly 
from the nearest wood, and only the 
little troop of men-at-arms who rode 
round my Lady and her household fol- 
lowing saved her from being attacked 
and robbed. 

There were also the Fellowships to 
be feared, for the gentlemen of Eng- 
land were a law to themselves in those 
days, and many, like Jasper Tilney of 
King’s Hall, joined themselves and 
their men to a few like-minded friends 
and set out to pick quarrels with 
travellers on the highway, generally 
ending in robbery, if not murder. A 
galloping troop of such as these more 
than once crossed the roads followed 
by Lady Marlowe’s party; but her 
armed escort was too strong, even for 
these foolhardy gentlemen. 

At a point about half-way in the route 
two miserable men, unarmed except 
with hedge-stakes, ragged, starving, 
and bleeding from undressed wounds, 
crawled out of a ditch with howls of 
joy at sight of the Marlowe colors. 
They were two of the small band that 
Lord Marlowe had taken with him 
when he rode to Ruddiford and the 
north. Under my Lady’s stern demand, 
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—why and where had they left his 
Lordship ?—they told the same story as 
Antonio; how Lord Marlowe had left 
Ruddiford alone on Christmas morning, 
sending word to his men to follow him, 
—how they had followed and followed 
over the bleak moors, missing the road, 
plunging into snow-drifts, blinded by 
storms, till, never overtaking their mas- 
ter, they turned back seeking him to- 
wards Ruddiford, and were fallen on 
by a troop of masked bandits in a nar- 
row place and cut to pieces, most of 
them killed in defending the treasure 
they carried, their horses taken, four 
or five carried off prisoners, three left 
wounded by the roadside, of whom 
these two had crawled so far on the 
way back to Swanlea, the other having 
died in a ditch, 

Antonio listened to the story with an 
immovable face—how did it concern 
him?—and answered innocently my 
Lady’s question what bold villains in 
the Ruddiford county could have done 
this? He might very shrewdly guess: 
no new proof of Jasper Tilney’s des- 
perate way of living astonished him; 
but he saw no use in naming that fear- 
less young marauder to my Lady, espe- 
cially as the fate of Lord Marlowe him- 
self occupied her mind far more than 
that of his slaughtered men. 

“We must have the country scoured 
for him,” she said, and her dark eyes 
gleamed with the mysterious, uneasy 
look that Antonio did not yet quite 
understand. “Some evil has happened 
to him; he could not go far on foot 
and alone.” 

Did she care for Lord Marlowe’s 
safety, or was it her first wish to know 
that he was out of her way? The 
Italian was not sure. He would have 
guessed the second for truth, and now 
the first possibility startled him. It be- 
hoved a man to walk carefully in the 
sight of those dark eyes. Caresses and 
flattery and the gift of jewels might 
mean but a passing fancy, the under- 
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side of a character which would crush 
a plaything on the instant, if any 
greater interest demanded it. 

“Hurry on to the utmost,” Lady Mar- 
lowe commanded, and her cavalcade, 
the two wretched fugitives mounted on 
a pack-horse, creaked and struggled 
forward along the miry lanes. 

At last they were within half-a-dozen 
miles of the end of the journey, and 
Antonio, by her Ladyship’s orders, gal- 
loped on to warn Sir William of their 
arrival. With him were Black Andrew 
and the two other men who had es- 
corted him to Swanlea, and who loved 
him none the better for the favor he 
had met with there, and the delay 
which seemed its consequence. 

The February afternoon was mild and 
clear, but it was not far from sunset, 
and the carriage and litters and train 
of baggage, travelling slowly, would 
hardly reach Ruddiford till twilight 
was falling. The sight of horsemen in 
the distance, flashing out of the woods, 
across the flat meadows, disappearing 
again among the undergrowth, behind 
the great yews and thorns and hollies 
that were the advance-guard of the 
forest, suggested very plainly that this 
was a country not too safe to ride in, 
either by night or day. The tired 
horses were pressed on, but the main 
body crawled at a long distance behind 
Antonio and his men. He, too, saw 
those flitting figures in the distance, 
and rode the faster, though for himself 
he did not fear them. 

The road, running for some way by 
the river, was commanded by the hill 
on which King’s Hall and the old 
church stood, the fir-trees round the 
churchyard serving for a landmark to 
the flat country. Here the road turned 
from the river, which circled the hill 
on one side, and climbing with a grad- 
ual twist, reached the desolate flat 
ground where Harry Marlowe had 
been unbound from the horse and 
dragged by Jasper Tilney to King’s 
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Hail. From here the house and church 
were not visible, hidden by the lie 
of the ground and a few clumps of 
trees; but lower down the hill the high 
gables of the old house rose very 
stately and, looking over the long roof 
of the church, kept a fierce watch down 
the southern valley and over the wind- 
ing course of the river that crept be- 
low. 

Down the hill from King’s Hall, 
helter-skelter, stones flying, came Jas- 
per Tilney on Brown Bob and met An- 
tonio face to face. The men, riding 
forward, drew bridle a little further 
on. 

“*Tis thou, Tony,” Jasper cried; “I 
knew thy black face and slovenly seat 
a mile off. No hurry,—I have but to 
whistle, you know, and that fine car- 
riage will be rolled into the ditch. Tell 
the truth,—is my Lady Marlowe in it?” 

Antonio’s white teeth showed for an 
instant between his_ scarlet lips. 
“What’s that to you, Master Tilney?” 
he answered. “Do you want to shut 
up the hen as well as the chick?” 

“Is the hen searching for the chick?’ 
retorted Jasper, with something be- 
tween a growl and a laugh. “What 
brings her into these parts? We don’t 
want her,—a Yorkist and a wicked 
witch, they say.” 

“Sir William has appointed her Mis- 
tress Margaret’s guardian, and on that 
business she comes. She is no Yorkist 
and no witch, but a noble lady, with 
whom you must not interfere.” 

“Do I take orders from you, for- 
eigner?” said Jasper, staring at him 
fiercely, and fingering the whistle at 
his neck. “Hark, have you betrayed 
me to this woman, or does she believe 
her precious stepson has gone north? 
Be careful, Tony; you will not deceive 
me; so long as Alice is at Ruddiford I 
can trust her to be on my side.” 

“*Tis well if you can trust any one,” 
Antonio said, with a shrug. “Ride on 
with me, or the carriage will overtake 
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us. Think how could I betray you, 
without betraying myself? My Lady 
believed that my Lord had travelled 
north to join the Queen, leaving his 
marriage half made, like the madman 
they call him. She might never have 
been wiser, had not you pounced down 
on his men wandering in the snow on 
the moors. Why did you not leave 
them to perish naturally, or what mat- 
tered it if they came back to Ruddiford, 
a drove of asses as they were, having 
missed their master? You must needs 
ride after them, catch them, rob them, 
kill them, capture them, leaving two 
alive and free to start for home and 
meet their mistress. They are riding 
with her now. So get you back to 
King’s Hall for a foolish gentleman, 
before they ride up and know you 
again. That might well start suspi- 
cion. My Lady is a clever woman, and 
has a strong escort. Also, you will do 
well not to put yourself deeper in the 
wrong with Sir William.” 

Jasper swore violently. “Ay,” he 
said, “I have four of those fellows in 
my prison. But on my life, Tony, 
*twas not my doing, and I was angry 
at it. Leonard and a few more of them 
went after the Marlowe men when I 
was busy with his Lordship. He had 
talked of money, and they liked the 
notion, being all of us as poor as rats 
in an empty barn. They didn’t get 
much, when it came to be shared. 
You are right for once; ’twas foolish, 
and I told them so. I nearly broke off 
the Fellowship aad swore to live like 
a pious hermit; but then they said if 
they stood by me I must stand by 
them, and with Marlowe on my hands 
I could scarce do without them.” 

“Ah! How long do you mean to keep 
him?” 

“Till he swears to give up that mar- 
riage. Then I’ll send him off on my 
best horse to join the Queen.” 

“And will he keep such an oath? 
Will he not ride straight to Ruddiford, 
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or Swanlea, or wherever Mistress Mar- 
garet may be?’ 

Jasper laughed contemptuously. “You 
low-born son of a black foreign beg- 
gar,” he said, “what do you know of 
gentlemen?” 

It might have been the red sunset 
that made Antonio’s face glow and his 
eyes burn. “As you will, Master Til- 
ney,” he murmured. “Men or women, 
high-born or low, methinks love levels 
them.” 

They were now at the top of the hill. 
Jasper suddenly turned his horse, and 
without a word of farewell plunged off 
across the fields towards King’s Hall. 
The foremost of my Lady’s cavalcade, 
just beginning wearily to climb, saw 
a black horseman against the evening 
sky, galloping hard away from them. 

Antonio too put spurs to his horse, 
and dashed on to overtake his com- 
panions, smiling a little to himself as 
he rode. Jasper Tilney was not aware 
of his new rival, or of Lady Marlowe’s 
firm intention to marry Margaret to her 
own young son. If he had known, it 
was likely enough that neither Richard 
nor his mother would have reached 
the journey’s end in safety. True, 
Antonio himself, looking into the fu- 
ture, had no intention of advancing 
that marriage; but a certain hard dar- 
ing in his nature inclined him to let 
events roll on as they pleased, confident 
in his own power to stop or turn them. 
Even the strange new experience of my 
Lady’s favor, carrying with it a kind 
of fascination he had never yet known, 
did not touch any depths in him. Life 
lay beyond all that, with prizes such as 
Isabel Marlowe had not to give. It 
was only for the present that he was 
her slave; and the woman herself, at- 
tracted by his beauty and foreign 
charm, neither knew, nor would have 
cared had she known, the real strength 
and remoteness of the cat-like, gentle 
creature that it pleased her to caress. 
For the present, however, Antonio was 
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at my Lady’s feet; the new mistress 
had taken the place of the old master, 
though ne one intended Sir William 
Roden to find out that. 

In the highest gable of King’s Hall 
there was a narrow window, unglazed 
It gave little light to the 
with heavy 


and barred. 
long garret room, 
rafters almost touching a man’s head, 
where Lord Marlowe had for some six 
weeks been imprisoned. He had air 
enough; the bitter frosty wind of the 
Midlands blew down the river, and 
howled in the chimneys of King’s Hall, 
and played what pranks it liked with 
that topmost story. When the weather 
became damp and soft with February, 
rills of water ran down the black walls. 
Now and then the sun shone warmly 
in, and then the prisoner spent much 
of his time clinging to the bars of the 
window, enjoying the warmth and 
looking down on the distant flats and 
the road that crossed them, the road 
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along which he had ridden so pros- 
perously on Christmas Eve in the 
snow. 


Much Harry wondered, as he stared 
at the dismal prospect, what had hap- 
pened at Ruddiford after his disap- 
pearance, What did Sir William think 
of it? What were his own men doing? 
What could the Queen think, as the 
weeks went by, and her faithful ser- 
vant did not rejoin her? He had heard 
nothing of Wakefield, and supposed her 
to be still collecting forces in the north. 
He had felled timber, and sold cattle, 
and done all he could to raise a sum 
to help the cause he believed in. Those 
money-bags of his, were they still lying 
in the west tower of Ruddiford Castle? 
No one had told him that they, with 
four of the good fellows who guarded 
them, were under the same roof with 
himself. He might have been wiser 
if his window had overlooked the north 
instead of the south road, for then by 
straining he could have seen the court 
and gateway of the house. As it was, 
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his first view was of the rugged tiles 
of the church roof, long and low, and 
then, past the fir-trees, of the lonely 
track winding away into white or 
brown, but always foggy distance. 

There was nothing to be learnt from 
an old bent man, who night and morn- 
ing brought him more food than he 
eared to eat, but who seemed deaf to 
any questions he might ask. Jasper 
Tilney’s almost daily visits were not 
more satisfactory. His manner was 
fierce and forbidding. He would stride 
in suddenly, banging the heavy door: 
he would cast his wild blue eyes round 
the room; and strangely enough, some 
slight extra comfort was often the re- 
sult of these careless glances. But 
certainly in look or bearing there was 
no kindness, scarcely any courtesy. 
Something furtive in the glance that 
flashed over Harry suggested to him 
that the man was ashamed of what 
he had done, but in words Jasper gave 
no sign of this. He saw the fine fea- 
tures sharpening, the color of the face 
changing from healthy brown to sickly 
yellow, while purple circles widened 
round the clear eyes, the hands grow- 
ing thin and white, the dark hair 
matted and long. His question was 
always the same, Holding up the cross 
handle of his dagger, he would say, 
“Have you changed your mind, my 
Lord?”; and when Harry replied, “Nay, 
Sir, it knows not change,” he would 
leave him, generally without a word 
more, sometimes frowning sulkily, 
sometimes with an angry laugh as he 
slid the great bolts again. 

And so at last came that February 
day when Harry, pale and dishevelled 
at his high window, saw a distant train 
passing in the evening light, disappear- 
ing behind the thorns and hollies that 
grew along the ditches by the road, 
coming forth again into the reach of 
his eagerly watching eyes. They had 
the keenness of the old world, and 
Harry forgot all bodily discomfort in 























the gaze; for he saw his own colors, his 
own men, the gorgeous length of bis 
stepmother’s clumsy carriage, and 
young Dick, gay as ever, caracoling on 
horseback near by. Antonio, whom 
he had never noticed, was beyond his 
recognition; but he saw the three men 
in Roden livery who followed that 
dark figure at a gallop in advance of 
the party, disappearing from his sight 
as they breasted the hill; and he saw 
the two fugitives from his own band, 
hanging like broken men on the broad 
backs of the pack-horses, and won- 
dered what my Lady was doing with 
two poor sick fellows in her train. 

He tore off the white silk shirt he 
was wearing, and waved it wildly from 
the bars; but it seemed to him that no 
one looked up, and in a few minutes 
the whole cavalcade passed out of sight 
behind the parapet of the church and 
was hidden by the projection of the 
hill. 

Then Harry Marlowe's constant pa- 
tience deserted him. He saw it all, 
and the view was not reassuring. Sir 
William Roden, bewildered by his dis- 
appearance—and what wonder?—had 
sent an express messenger to Lady 
Marlowe. She was angry,—there was 
little doubt of that; his strange action 
in substituting himself for Dick would 
seem to her unaccountable, the burn- 
ing of her letters an act of treason. 
These indeed were matters which no 
one but himself could atone for or ex- 
plain. Even Harry, accustomed to 
take his own way like a prince with- 
out consulting any man, knew that by 
his own code he had gone far. And after 
six weeks’ absence, six weeks of volun- 
tary prison for the sake of Meg’s sweet 
eyes her entrancing charm seemed no 
longer an entire justification. Love 
and Beauty! they think they rule the 
world, but on its battlefield they may 
meet stronger powers, such as Honor 
and Duty. 

These troubled 
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Harry’s soul not a little. As the twil- 
light fell, after tramping up and down 
his garret like the madman they called 
him, he flung himself down and buried 
his face in his arms on the rough oak 
table. One question now,—would Meg 
be true to him? For his seeming de- 
sertion would justify Sir William in 
any anger against him, and certainly 
in consenting to her marriage with 
young Dick. And few but Harry him- 
self could baulk my Lady in any plan 
she had set her heart upon. He might 
have cursed the day he came to Ruddi- 
ford, throwing himself, as it proved, 
into the clutches of a young ruffian 
from whom he saw no means of escape, 
if it had not been for the thought of 
Meg. Sweet Meg,—her lips on his, her 
soft hair against his cheek, all her 
young slender beauty resting in his 
arms, the fire of those lovely eyes of 
hers, which spoke so much that she 
knew not how to say,—the minutes 
with her were worth a man’s while, 
even if paid for by months of idleness 
and suffering. 

After all, this present state of things 
could not last for ever; it was past 
reason to imagine that. Many must 
know that he was here, in the hands 
of young Tilney and his Fellowship. 
The struggle in the street must have 
been seen. That Sir William Roden 
and Mistress Margaret knew where he 
was, he did not believe for a moment; 
but now, surely, the news would drift 
by some means to my Lady, and she 
would undoubtedly see him set free, 
the head of the house, even if he had 
offended her. 

Harry’s mind was not one to which 
mistrust came naturally. It was part 
of his pride to put a careless confidence 
in all with whom he had to do. And 
yet a strange uneasiness was eating at 
his heart as he sat there, telling him- 
self that if only Meg were true to him, 
—and force alone, he swore, could sep- 
arate their lives from each other—then 
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there was nothing to be feared from 
earth or heaven. 

The bolts were drawn with a sudden 
grinding, the great rusty key screeched 
in the lock, the enormous hinges 
groaned. Jasper Tilney stalked into 
the room, and Harry lifted his head, 
with a grave and haughty look meeting 
the bold stare of his jailer. Jasper 
came up to the table, leaned on it with 
both hands, and for a moment their 
eyes met like clashing swords, without 
speech. Even then Harry Marlowe 
was detached enough from his own 
misery to admire the young fellow’s 
splendid bearing. 

“Young—and in love with Meg! I 
might have done the same myself,’’— 
the thought crossed his brain. 

“Ask what you will,” said Jasper; 
then, seeing his prisoner smile, he 
colored angrily. 

“T am not used to asking,” Harry 
said. “I will tell you something, and 
I will advise. Will you listen?” 

Jasper nodded, then tossed back the 
red locks that tumbled over his brow. 

“The Lady Marlowe, my mother, 
with a troop of my people, passed along 
the road there half-an-hour since. I 
signalled from the window. Could I 
have wrenched your bars aside, I might 
have leaped to the church roof, and so 
climbed down and followed her.” 

“And broken your Lordship’s bones. 
Though I hate you, I should be sorry,” 
said Jasper, and smiled, but not 
sweetly. “Your signal,—did they an- 
swer it?” 

“I saw no reply,” Harry said; “but 
I warn you, Master Tilney, it will by 
some means be discovered where I 
am. My own men are doubtless still 
at Ruddiford, waiting in confusion of 
mind my Lady’s orders. There will be 
a search, and bold as you and your 
Fellowship may be, King’s Hall will 
not escape. The Queen, too,—remember 
that she waits in the north, for the little 
help I may bring, and you are at least 
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supposed to be for Lancaster. You 


laugh, Sir?” 

“T laugh at your ignorance, my Lord, 
at your rashness, too, for what is to 
hinder me from changing your lodging? 
I have dungeons under the river, as 
well as cells in the clouds, and if you 
divert yourself with signalling from 
our nest here, why,—or there is a 
shorter way, my Lord, if we find our- 
selves in danger through keeping you. 
But as to your ignorance, do not be- 
lieve Queen Margaret is waiting for 
you. Much has happened since Christ- 
mas morning. Without your help, they 
have fixed Duke Richard’s head over 
the gate of York town. The snow and 
the rain and the wind have made a 
black object of it by this time.” 

Lord Marlowe sprang to his feet, his 
own affairs forgotten. “The Duke of 
York dead?” 

“Ay, and the Queen is marching on 
London.” 

“And I not there! By heaven, Sir, 
you should have told me this before,” 
—and without noticing Jasper’s mock- 
ing laugh, he hurried out a dozen eager 
questions, 

For a few minutes these two men 
of the Red Rose, the half-hearted and 
the true, talked of Wakefield, of Mor- 
timer’s Cross, of the nobles on either 
side, of Queen Margaret’s dashing 
march and its chances. At last Harry 
stopped, drew a long breath, walked 
up to Jasper Tilney and seized him 
by the arm. As the young fellow, 
starting violently, tried to shake him 
off and snatched at his own sword, 
Harry’s grip tightened and he cried im- 
patiently: “Shame, Sir, shame! You a 
servant of King Henry, and draw on 
an unarmed man, your prisoner? Nay, 
come, you cannot keep me here. Give 
me arms and a horse, and let me ride 
after the Queen. Send word to my 
men to join me, and—” 

Jasper stared at him fiercely under 
level brows. “Remember, my Lord, 
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you are your own prisoner, not mine. 
Promise you know what, and you are 
free.” 

With these words he seemed to hurl 
Harry Marlowe back into the slough 
from which the news of the Queen had 
lifted him. Renounce Meg! That was 
the condition of being free to ride 
abroad and fight loyally. Then it 
seemed he must rot in prison. He 
measured Jasper with his eye, then 
flung himself back into the chair from 
which he had risen. 

“IT have no new answer for that,” he 
said. “But—” he thought deeply for a 
minute or two, while Jasper watched 
him. “But as you have the best of 
me, I will offer you this. No such 
promise can I make and live; but set 
me free from this hole of yours, let 
me ride to Ruddiford, speak on urgent 
affairs with my mother, take my men 
and follow the Queen. Hark to me, 
Master Tilney. In return for this cour- 
tesy of yours, I will not seek to have 
you punished, and furthermore, I will 
take my oath not to speak with Mis- 
tress Roden till my return from the 
wars.” He lowered his voice, speak- 
ing reverently, as of some saint. “In 
her grandfather’s charge,” he said, “or 
in that of my mother, she will remain. 
If you choose to put yourself forward 
again among her suitors, you are free 
to do so. You will be answered as she 
and her guardians may will it. And 
my mother shall hear from me that I 
have made you this promise.” 

While he spoke, Jasper never re- 
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moved his blue angry eyes from his 
face. That a prisoner, with every mark 
of suffering and hardship upon him, 
could look so majestically and speak so 
proudly, was not without its effect on 
a nature which had its better side. 
But even with the recognition of Lord 
Marlowe’s great nobleness flamed up 
a fury of envious rage, and when 
Harry paused, the young man burst 
into scornful laughter. 

“*Fore God, my Lord Marlowe, 
your insolence is beyond limit,” he 
said. “You talk of saving me from 
punishment. Who will punish me, 
think you, or my bold Fellowship? 
And you suppose we have done nothing 
more than shut up your Lordship for 
six weeks in a garret, while your men 
sit round the fire at Ruddiford and 
spend your money in the alehouses? 
Ask the crows on the north moors what 
we have done with your men, and our 
sweethearts how we have scattered 
your money. And by all the Powers 
of heaven and hell, shall I thank you 
humbly for leave to woo my wife? No! 
die where you are, and we'll throw 
your carcass into the Ruddy, and Mis- 
tress Meg shall see it from the window 
whence she saw you first, floating 
down stream.” 

So saying, young Tilney flung him- 
self out of the room. The door clanged, 
the bolts screeched into their places, 
and Lord Marlowe was left alone with 
his thoughts, while the darkness of 
night descended. 


(To be continued.) 
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Among all that has been written in 
recent years concerning the education 
and equipment required by a youth who 
proposes to win his way to fortune, it is 


rather surprising to find that little or 
no attention has been given to the ques- 
tion as to how far the young aspirant’s 
task has been made more difficult or 
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more simple by the prevailing fashion 
which tends to turn all businesses into 
joint-stock companies. 

It is evident that this development, 
which goes on its way steadily year 
by year, though occasionally checked 
after a debauch of over-capitalization 
on the part of company promoters, 
must have had memorable effects upon 
the industries that it has absorbed 
within the sweep of its net. For the 
industries themselves the effect has, on 
the whole, probably been beneficial. 
Concerns with a large body of share- 
holders ought, it may be contended 
fairly, to be better managed than those 
which are conducted in the interests 
of two or three partners who are likely 
to become ossified by routine after a 
few years of prosperity, and prone to 
leave well alone, and jog along easily 
in the path that has brought wealth to 
themselves and their forefathers. For 
the shareholders are an ever-shifting 
body, and so are not in a position to 
console themselves with the thought 
that, after all, if the business is not 
doing very well now it has yielded fat 
profits, which were safely realized and 
snugly tucked away, in the past. The 
shareholder of to-day insists, or would 
like to insist, that the business shall be 
kept up to the mark as a profit-earn- 
ing concern, and any sign of slackness 
on the part of the management is likely 
to be rewarded with criticism which is 
both prompter and more uncompromis- 
ing than can be the case when those 
interested in the profits of an industry 
are themselves responsible for its 
management. This consideration gains 
still greater force when we remember 
that the old days of partnership man- 
agement often tended to place the con- 
duct of businesses in the hands of a 
family party, assisted, perhaps, by sub- 
ordinates who had grown up in the ser- 
vice of the family, and regarded its 
members as both omniscient and in- 
fallible. 
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The picture that Dickens has given 
us of the counting-house of the Brothers 


Cheeryble is indeed a_ delightful 
commercial idyl, but it may safely 
be doubted whether, if Fortune 


happened to turn a sour face upon the 
efforts of that eminent firm of Ger- 
man-merchants, the mutual criticisms 
of the two brothers and of the faithful 
Tim Linkinwater would have given 
much assistance towards winning back 
her favor; and such a remedy as a 
change of management could not, from 
the nature of the case, have occurred 
to them as desirable, or even possible, 
under any conceivable circumstances. 
This desire of the modern shareholder 
for steady and, if possible, increasing 
cividends has its drawbacks. When a 
business is being built up it is often 
better policy to husband all the profit 
earned and devote it to the consolida- 
tion and expansion of the industry, and 
on such occasions the power of the old 
partner-management to exercise self- 
restraint in the matter of distribution 
was a distinct gain: so much so that 
it may be argued that a partnership is 
best fitted for making a business, while 
the joint-stock system works best for 
keeping it going and getting the best 
possible results out of it. And it must 
also be admitted that the modern share- 
holder has shown quite as much igno- 
rance and stupidity about the conduct 
of the industries in which he is in- 
terested as the most eager upholder of 
the old régime could have foretold. He 
wants his dividends, and as long as he 
gets them he recks little as to how 
they are earned or whether they are 
earned at all. Consequently he is more 
than likely by this indiscriminate crav- 
ing for dividends to encourage bad 
finance, which will eventually result in 
his discomfiture. For instance, it is 
probable that the boards of English 
railway companies would not have in- 
dulged, as freely as they have in the 
past, in the vicious habit of drawing 
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on capital for expenditure which ought 
to have been charged to revenue if they 
had not been terrified into over-distri- 
bution by the thought of meeting their 
proprietors assembled in general meet- 
ing. 

This ignorant shortsightedness, how- 
ever, on the part of shareholders shows 
signs of wearing off, assisted by bitter 
experience, and, to some extent per- 
haps, by the efforts of financial critics, 
some of whom—in spite of sweep- 
ing condemnations which occasionally 
damn the whole financial press with 
book and with bell—are honest, keen- 
eyed, and trenchant. Moreover, the 
shareholder likes not only to get regular 
dividends, but also to see the prices 
of the securities which he holds appre- 
ciate, or at least remain steady; and 
the price of a company’s securities is 
very susceptible to bad management, 
for what is known as “inside sell- 
ing’ is pretty certain to affect this 
sensitive barometer, if anything is 
amiss, in a manner which opens the 
eyes of the most purblind share- 
holder. 

The joint-stock system has thus 
brought with it a healthy publicity 
which has had an invigorating effect 
upon management, especially upon 
those businesses, such as banking and 
insurance, which depend for their very 
existence on credit. A large body of 
shareholders necessitated the printing 
and distribution of a’ yearly or half- 
yearly report and balance-sheet which 
were open to analysis and criticism. 
And it cannot be doubted that much 
of the astonishing success and pros- 
perity of British banking since the 
joint-stock system was allowed a free 
hand to engage in it has been due to 
the necessity, under which the business 
has worked, of being able to show 
‘figures which are beyond cavil. 

These considerations have an impor- 
tant bearing on our original question— 
that of the position of the youth of 
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ability who proposes to climb to the 
top of the commercial tree. For any- 
thing that tends to keep the conduct 
of a business active and vigorous will 
inevitably improve the chances of any 
talented men in its service. It is true 
that the young Dick Whittington of 
to-day may find that certain short cuts, 
or backstairs ways, to the summit of 
his ambition have been closed to him 
by the joint-stock system. He is no 
longer, perhaps, able to achieve a 
ready-made position by marrying his 
employer’s daughter or widow; but as 
far as genuine ability and energy are 
concerned it cannot be doubted that 
they get nowadays a finer chance of 
bringing their possessor forward than 
they did in the old days of partner 
management. Publicity and criticism 
make nepotism less efficacious to put 
the square man in the round hole, 
though it cannot be denied that nepo- 
tism in industrial circles is by no means 
dead, but too often still gives opportu- 
nities to those who have not earned 
them; nevertheless, if nepotism still 
gives chances unfairly it does not often 
suffice to keep a man long in a post for 
which he is manifestly unfit; if he is 
not good enough to take advantage of 
his chance he will, in most cases, 
sooner or later have to give way to 
those who are better qualified. 

For, after all, the most notable effect 
that the introduction and expansion of 
the joint-stock system have wrought 
upon the financial and commercial 
world has been the extent to which it 
has fostered competition. The democ- 
ratization of capitalism and _ the 
power of uniting the small subscrip- 
tions of a large number of compara- 
tively poor investors for the purpose 
of exploiting an industry has given an 
elasticity to the supply of money for 
industrial purposes which was un- 
dreamt of before the Limited Liability 
Acts brought joint-stock enterprise 
within the reach of any one who had 
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saved a five-pound note, or less. The 
consequence is that as soon as any 
industry is seen to be earning profits 
above the average a swarm of company 
promoters come buzzing about it, and 
settle on its showiest blossoms, gather- 
ing honey which they make haste to 
offer to the shareholding public. The 
joint-stock machinery and human na- 
ture being still by no means perfect, 
the result of this activity and eager- 
ness. is often unfortunate enough for 
the shareholders; but this ever-ready 
supply of fresh capital has a wonder- 
fully exhilarating effect upon the com- 
mercial organism, stimulating its ac- 
tivity and keeping competition always 
at high pressure. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the 
benefit which this keen pressure of 
competition confers upon the aspirant 
to commercial success, whose prospects 
we are considering. If we are justified 
in claiming that the joint-stock system 
has stimulated, and is stimulating, com- 
petition, we may be certain that it has 
‘opened the door of success wider to the 
ambitious and able youth. For though 
it is very likely true that competition 
is by no means the last word in in- 
‘dustrial organization, and that it in- 
volves waste of energy and overlap- 
ping expenditure of capital and effort 
which might be corrected by some 
saner system hereafter to be evolved, 
nevertheless this very waste of effort 
only stimulates the demand for able 
and energetic men to make it, and 
makes it more and more impossible to 
leave the conduct even of the least im- 
portant departments of a business in 
the hands of those who are not properly 
qualified to manage them. Hence it is 
that the keener competition developed 
by the joint-stock system forces those 
who are in authority to be always 
keenly on the look-out for fresh talent, 
and youths of promise are looked for 
and pushed forward by the vigorous 
and active companies with an eager- 
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ness that would have astonished our 
commercial forefathers. 

The debt that a youthful ambition 
owes to competition is demonstrated 
in an interesting manner by the fact 
that, among joint-stock companies, 
those which are least liable to imme- 
diate and obvious competition are those 
among which nepotism and favoritism 
are still most rife. The railway com- 
panies, for example, are, as far as in- 
land business is concerned, virtually 
in the position of monopolists. It is, 
of course, open to any one who has a 
bent that way to build a new railway 
wherever he likes if he can get the 
necessary Parliamentary powers and 
raise the needful capital; but the ex- 
pense involved by the necessity for 
Parliamentary sanction is so great, and 
the power of an existing railway is so 
strong to put obstacles in the path of 
a newcomer that the existing lines can 
afford to regard their position as unas- 
sailable; while as for competition 
among themselves it has long ago been 
reduced, in most cases, to an amusing 
farce that is played with a very 
grave face by the various managements 
in order to gratify the public with the 
belief that its interests are being 
served in the best possible manner. 
Railway races are occasionally ar- 
ranged, and sometimes we hear of one 
line or another putting on an extra- 
luxurious dinner train; but as to seri- 
ous competition such as would exist 
if railways were really a business in 
which a newcomer with ready capital 
had a genuinely free hand, the various 
boards have long ago quietly settled 
things in such a way that no such vul- 
garity is likely to disturb their slum- 
bers. And the result is somnolence, 
nepotism, and a condition of self- 
satisfied stagnation which is not only 
very discouraging to a youth who 
enters this monopolist industry with a 
view to climbing to the top, but also 
is a danger to British trade, a danger 
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which might well be taken in hand by 
some of those who are now so busy 
with other remedies of a highly con- 
troversial character. For British rail- 
way boards, lulled by the satisfactory 
feeling of being masters of the situa- 
tion at home, overlook the fact that 
they are really face to face with compe- 
tition on the part of railways all over 
the world—if railway rates give the 
American ironfounder, farmer, or cot- 
ton-spinner an advantage over his Eng- 
lish rival, English trade will pro tanto 
suffer, and this suffering will inevitably 
react upon the railway companies. 

On the other hand, in businesses like 
banking and insurance, in which the 
competition stimulated by the joint- 
stock system is allowed free play, we 
find that the advantages secured by 
connection and favoritism have, as a 
general rule, least weight; and that the 
lad of talent and energy, who has only 
his talent and energy to rely on, has 
here the best chance of making his 
way. 

The joint-stock system, then, has 
done this much for the aspirant after 
commercial success. It has broken 
down the family party arrangement by 
which a business was likely to jog 
along quietly without any suspicion on 
the part of the management that the 
introduction of new blood and new 
methods might be desirable; it has 
brought into being a body of share- 
holders who judge the progress of the 
business by the rough-and-ready test of 
dividends and the prices of the com- 
pany’s securities, and have no hesita- 
tion in expressing their dissatisfaction 
and demanding reforms if these tests 
indicate that all is not well; it has 
brought publicity to bear, and has 
called into being financial criticism, 
which, if not always above suspicion. 
is at any rate of some assistance in 
keeping the industrial machine at high 
pressure and indicating a system of 
finance which shall pass muster on a 
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balance-sheet; and it has, by supply- 
ing an ever-ready stream of capital, 
helped to stimulate competition in a 
manner that has been highly salutary 
to industry, although it cannot be denied 
that the early years of joint-stock ac- 
tivity have brought with them a gen- 
erous crop of reckless speculation and 
a certain amount of thorough-paced 
roguery. 

And every one of the improvements 
here enumerated as due to the develop- 
ment of the joint-stock system has 
tended to increase the demand for 
energy and ability among the employés 
of the various industries that it has af- 
fected, and so to make smooth the up- 
ward path of those who set forth to 
win success with the help of these 
qualities alone, unaided by interest or 
connections. 

But the joint-stock system has done 
much more than this. It has literally 
created the modern industrial world, 
which could no more have come into 
being without the assistance of ag- 
gregated capitals than Westminster 
Abbey could have been built without 
stones. Much of the enormous develop- 
ment of trade and industry that took 
place all over the world during the last 
century would have been impossible 
without the free supply of capital that 
the joint-stock system creates. For 
this democratization of capital, as I 
have ventured to term it, has made in- 
dustry infinitely more enterprising— 
sometimes undoubtedly too enterpris- 
ing. “A man of large wealth,” says 
Walter Bagehot, “however intelligent, 
always thinks, more or less, ‘I have a 
great income, and I want to keep it. 
If things go on as they are I shall cer- 
tainly keep it; but if they change I 
may not keep it.” Consequently he con- 
siders every change of circumstance a 
‘bore,’ and thinks of such changes as 
little as he can. But a new man, who 
has his way to make in the world, 
knows that such changes are his op- 
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portunities: he is always on the look- 
out for them, and always heeds them 
when he finds them.” 

It is easy to see that this natural 
disinclination of a man of great wealth 
to risk his possessions by new enter- 
prises was a bar to industrial prog- 
ress which was most opportunely 
overcome by the development of a 
system by which great masses of capi- 
tal could be provided through the ag- 
gregation of comparatively small con- 
tributions. Moreover, many of the 
great industrial facts which have 
helped to make the enormous turnover 
of modern commerce possible have in- 
volved such masses of capital that the 
partnership system could not possibly 
have coped with them. Without the 
joint-stock principle it is safe to say 
that seven-eighths of the existing op- 
portunities that lie open for a young 
man who enters commercial life would 
not have come into existence at all. 
For the effects of the system have been 
world-wide and incalculable. It has 
called into being the harvests of the 
River Plate and revived the dead in- 
dustries of the land of the Pharaohs; it 
has covered the world with a network 
of railways, steamship lines, and tele- 
graph cables, and knit the two hemi- 
spheres into one great thriving mart. 
It has made commerce the chief pre- 
occupation of statesmen, and, indeed, 
threatens to debase humanity by mak- 
ing us think nothing important but 
money-getting. Some day, perhaps, the 
world will recognize the enormous debt 
that it owes to English capital for be- 
ginning this great material develop- 
ment. At present, perhaps, it is not 
irrelevant to point out that alarmists 
who deplore the commercial growth of 
other countries may profitably ask 
themselves how fast that growth would 
have been if English capital, aggre- 
gated and made easily available by the 
joint-stock system, had not fertilized 
deserts, built ships and railways, and, 
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in a word, made a market for the rest 
of the world to trade in. 

Still more may the candidate for 
commercial honors ask himself how 
many of the opportunities now open to 
him for winning his way to the top 
of the tree would have been in exist- 
ence at all if the development of trade 
had been left in the hands of the old 
partnership system, with all its preju- 
dices in favor of the safe side, com- 
bined with its secretiveness and ab- 
sence of healthy criticism which laid 
it open to the gangrene of unchecked 
fraud and the sleeping sickness of un- 
corrected stupidity. 

The advantages that the joint-stock 
system has conferred upon friendless 
beginners are thus seen to be over- 
whelming. It has created an enormous 
field for his activity, and it has made 
his way easier in the comparatively 
small fields which were already in 
existence. The tendency which is at 
present most marked in its latter-day 
development—that of combination and 
amalgamation—still further betters his 
chance by increasing the demand for 
the men of marked ability and charac- 
ter who alone can face the great re- 
sponsibilities incurred by the manage- 
ment of these enormous enterprises. 
Not long ago a scheme was mooted in 
the City for a bank amalgamation 
which would have raised one of the 
great banks into a position—judged by 
the vastness of its liabilities and re- 
sources and the huge sweep of its ac- 
tivities—greatly above that of its com. 
peers, all of which have grown very 
rapidly in recent years, chiefly by this 
process of amalgamation and absorp- 
tion. The scheme fell through, to the 
satisfaction of judicious observers, who 
thought that this tendency for amal- 
gamation was being rushed too rapidly, 
and among the reasons that were then 
mentioned, in the course of the discus- 
sion that this incident awakened, as 
making it undesirable to push the 
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amalgamation system too far, was the 
difficulty of finding men who had the 
nerve and the capacity that were re- 
quired at the helm of such financial 
leviathans. We may be very sure that 
when the difficulty of finding men is 
a factor to be reckoned with, a real 
man who is beginning at the bottom 
of the ladder will find little difficulty 
in making his way up. 

And now for the other side of the pic- 
ture. A young man going into the ser- 
vice of a joint-stock company need not 
expect to make a gigantic fortune. If 
he wants to become a millionaire he 
is choosing the wrong path. For the 
system, like many other of the ten- 
dencies which have within the last cen- 
tury transformed at any rate the exter- 
nal conditions of life, has had a level- 
ling tendency. Just as democracy gives 
every man a voice in the management 
of his country’s affairs, and an opportu- 
nity of shaping its destinies, but limits 
the power of those who are in com- 
mand at any given moment, so the 
joint-stock system gives every office- 
boy the chance of rising to be manag- 
ing director, and perhaps chairman at 
the same time, but leaves him, when 
he is at the top of the tree, a servant 
of the company and in receipt of 
emoluments which ought to be hand- 
some enough to satisfy anybody, but 
at the same time are much smaller 
than those which he might be earning 
if he were at the head of a business 
which he had built up by his own 
energy. Sir Thomas Lipton made his 
business and his millions, and then 
turned the former into a joint-stock 
company, which affords opportunities 
for plenty of young men to “get on,” 
and for some few to rise to positions 
of well-paid responsibility, but gives 
no scope for those who wish to emulate 
the economic triumphs of its founder. 

The old partnership system kept the 
profits of the business in the hands of 
a few partners, who passed it and the 
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profits on to their sons and nephews, 
and were not likely, except in cases of 
marked good fortune or extraordinary 
eapacity, to admit any of their clerical 
staff within the charmed circle. They 
formed a commercial aristocracy into 
which the office-boy could only climb 
by means of exceptional good luck. 
But when he did so, he was, speaking 
comparatively, better off than his 
counterpart of to-day who rises to be 
general manager. Thus the joint-stock 
system has opened the path more 
widely to the ambitious aspirant, but 
it has robbed the prize of some of its 
gilding. For the profits of the business 
are divided between the management 
and the shareholders, and the manage- 
ment, again, is subdivided, being 
partly in the hands of the officials of 
the company and partly in those of 
the directors. It is true that many 
companies pay their managers a com- 
mission on profits, and from this 
source alone, in the case of successful 
companies, an income may be earned 
which will compare favorably with the 
salaries of Cabinet Ministers; but the 
fact remains that the greatest prizes of 
the commercial world are still reserved 
for those who work for their own 
hand, and succeed. The big stakes 
that they sometimes clear are a set-off 
against the failure of many to make 
even a decent living, and the servants 
of joint-stock companies may console 
themselves with the thought that if 
the prize that they work for is not so 
rich, it is very much more easily at- 
tainable, and that failure to reach it 
means, instead of the bankruptcy 
which is too often the position of the 
unfortunate single-handed adventurer, 
merely a position of mediocrity in the 
rank and file of the great commercial 
army. It may also, perhaps, comfort 
them to reflect that a system which 
provides a large number of people with 
opportunities for earning a very com- 
fortablé competence is much more 
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beneficial to the community at large 
and to the individuals employed by it 
than one which dangles before specula- 
tive spirits the chance of a few rich 
prizes and a great many blanks. 

In conclusion, perhaps a few words 
will not be out of place concerning the 
changes wrought by the development 
of the joint-stock system with regard 
to the mental equipment required by 
young men who go into business with 
the hope of making their way upwards. 
It need not be said that the qualities 
which have always helped a man up- 
wards in all ranks of life—energy, 
honesty, punctuality, accuracy, willing- 
ness, and suchlike—are still the chief 
requirements, and always will be; 
these go without saying, and, indeed, 
the stress of competition makes them 
more imperatively required than ever. 
But there are one or two respects in 
which the joint-stock system, and the 
developments that are inextricably con- 
nected with it, have caused a demand 
for special qualities on the part of 
those who hope to win success by serv- 
ing it. 

For instance, it is clear that the pro- 
cess by which the scope of joint-stock 
activity is every year widened through 
the constant progress of amalgamation 
makes a similar widening process in 
the minds of its servants essential to 
success. Now that businesses are tak- 
ing to doing everything for themselves, 
growing or mining their own raw ma- 
terial, working it up and treating it, 
dealing with it through all its stages 
until it emerges finally as the finished 
product, and then, instead of selling it 
to the wholesale dealer, marketing it 
themselves and following it in some 
cases till it is actually in the hands of 
the individual consumer, it is obvious 
that the opportunities offered to their 
employés are infinitely more various 
when compared with those that were 
granted by the old-fashioned concerns 
which handled a commodity through 


one of its stages and then passed it on 
to another firm for the next. And the 
art of getting on in life consists almost 
entirely in readiness to take a chance 
when it is offered. Hence one of the 
first lessons that a youth should learn 
is the necessity for taking an intelli- 
gent interest in, and showing an intelli- 
gent knowledge of, all the branches of 
the business in which he may be en- 
gaged. He has to resist as far as pos- 
sible the tendency to specialization 
which is nowadays so oppressively prev- 
alent. I heard a case not long ago of 
a clerk in an insurance company whose 
daily task consisted in filling in re- 
newal notices—that is, notices to 
policy-holders that their premiums 
were due on such or such a day. On 
being asked what became of the notices 
when filled in, he replied, “Oh, they go 
up to room B13.” After that, all was 
a blank to him; what a premium 
meant, or what a policy was, or what 
might be the object and possible utility 
of the task at which he plodded daily, 
seemed to him to be a matter wholly 
beyond his ken, a “question not to be 
asked.” 

No doubt this youth was an extreme 
case, but he only carried out to perfec- 
tion a fault that is universally preva- 
lent. It is difficult to induce a young 
man to see that it is the early years of 
his commercial career which will in all 
probability decide the degree of its 
success or failure. And it is natural 
to careless youth to reck little of these 
things—“‘Such a hare is madness the 
youth to skip o’er the meshes of good 
counsel the cripple.” Nevertheless it is 
impossible to overrate the importance 
of this wide-eyed intelligence which, 
not content with casting its daily 
ledger, or doing its other task on some 
small fragment of the great machine, 
sets itself as early as possible to mas- 
ter the movement of the whole, and to 
prepare itself to lend a hand in any 
part of the mechanism, with a view to 














securing some day the control of the 
whole organization. An immediate re- 
sult of this broadening of the horizon 
will be an improvement in the handling 
of the special work that has to be done, 
and a pleasing increase in the amount 
of interest that may be got out of it. 
And this necessity for a widened in- 
telligence may be carried far beyond 
the limits of the business in which our 
young hopeful is engaged. It is not 
enough that he should master the 
meaning and uses of the company that 
he works for, as a whole and not only 
from the point of view of the depart- 
ment in which he may happen to start. 
He must recognize as early as possible 
that a well-trained mind and a broad 
and well-informed grasp of the general 
problems of life are essential for the 
composition of a man who has to face 
the complicated questions which nowa- 
days confront the successful manager 
of any business. The cry is all for 
technical education, an excellent thing 
in itself, but merely as a handmaid to 
the only education which makes a man 
aman. Even in the curing of bacon it 
pays to have had a good general edu- 
cation—witness a remarkable passage 
in Sir Horace Plunkett’s “Ireland in 
the New Century.” “I must guard,” 
says this authority, “against the sup- 
position that in our insistence upon the 
importance of the practical side of edu- 
cation we are under any doubt as to 
the great importance of the literary 
side. My friends and I have been 
deeply impressed by the educational 
experience of Denmark, where the peo- 
ple, who are as much dependent on 
agriculture as are the Irish, have 
brought it by means of organization to 
a more genuine success than it has at- 
tained anywhere else in Europe. Yet 
an inquirer will at once discover that 
it is to the ‘High Schools,’ and not to 
the agricultural schools, which are also 
excellent, that the extraordinary na- 
tional progress is mainly due. A friend 
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of mine who was studying the Danish 
system of State aid to agriculture 
found this to be the opinion of the 
Danes of all classes, and was aston- 
ished at the achievements of the asso- 
ciations of farmers, not only in the 
manufacture of butter, but in a far 
more difficult undertaking, the manu- 
facture of bacon in large factories 
equipped with all the most modern ma- 
chinery and appliances which science 
had devised for the production of the 
finished article. He at first concluded 
that this success in a highly technical 
industry by bodies of farmers indicated 
a very perfect system of technical edu- 
cation. But he soon found another 
cause. As one of the leading edu- 
eators and agriculturists of the coun- 
try put it to him: “It’s not technical 
instruction, it’s the humanities.” An 
almost equally remarkable testimony 
to the importance of general education 
for commercial purposes is the fact 
that the least sleepy of the English 
railway companies is at present en- 
deavoring to secure the services of men 
with a university training on its ad- 
ministrative staff. 

And lest these propositions should 
discourage those who have had to 
start a commercial career with little or 
no education in the humanities behind 
them, I may, perhaps, point out, though 
thereby wandering a little beyond the 
scope of my subject, that such educa- 
tion can, and in fact must, be given 
to every man by himself. It is impossi- 
ble to pursue this matter further, but 
one word of negative counsel may be 
given—nearly all of us could greatly 
improve the condition of our minds, 
and add considerably to the leisure that 
we have available for mental develop- 
ment, by ceasing to read rubbishy 
periodical literature. 

Finally, the aspirant after com- 
mercial success must remember that 
since the joint-stock system has massed: 
the industrial army in battalions in- 
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stead of units, a knowledge of men 

and how to deal with them, and get 

their best work out of them, is a mat- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


ter of ever-increasing importance to 
the successful organizer of victory. 
George Yard. 





LIFE’S LITTLE 


THE 
1. 


Mrs. Smythe-Smith to Mrs. Clisby. 


Dear Mrs. Clisby,—I wonder if you 
would care to use the enclosed box for 
the Mausoleum Theatre on Thursday 
week. We intended to go ourselves, 
but my husband finds that he will have 
to travel north that day in connection 
with an important case. With kind 
regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Ruth Smythe-Smith. 


II. 
Mrs. Clisby to Mrs. Henderson. 


My dear Mrs. Henderson,—Would 
you and Mr. Henderson care to join 
us at the Mausoleum on Thursday 
week? We have a box for that night, 
and should be so glad if you would 
look in. Just ask for Mrs. Clisby’s 
box. With kind regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mabel Clisby. 


III. 
Mrs. Clisby to her sister Mrs. Thoms. 


My dear Sophy,—Our friends the 
Smythe-Smiths (he is the barrister) 
have sent us a box, which they are 
unfortunately prevented from using, 
for the Mausoleuim on Thursday week. 
Will you and Henry join us? We are 
also asking some nice people we met 
at Matlock in the summer—the Hender- 
sons. Mr. Henderson is in an impor- 
tant position at Lloyd’s, and his wife, 
who is very charming, is a cousin of 
Sir Wilson Arkstone, who built the 
Severn Bridge. 

Your loving M. 


DIFFICULTIES. 


BOX. 
IV. 


Mrs. Thoms to Mrs. Clisby. 


Dear Mabel,—We shall love to come 
to the theatre with you. But Aggie 
insists on coming too, and bringing 
Bertie Rawler with her. I am sure 
you won’t mind, she has so few pleas- 
ures, and Bertie, who is always so 
considerate, can stand at the back if 
Wwe are at all crowded. He is quite 
like one of ourselves already, and I 
have no compunction in asking him to 
do all kinds of little things like this. 
If only he could get some permanent 
and lucrative employment, we should 
be so happy. At present he is an agent 
for a new kind of combined fountain 
pen and office ruler, which he is try- 
ing very hard to introduce into the 
city, but without much success, I am 
afraid. 

Your loving 8. 


V. 
Mrs. Clisby to Mrs. Thoms. 


My dear Sophy,—I am very sorry to 
have to disappoint you, but really I 
don’t see how we can manage Mr. 
Rawler on Thursday night. I am sure 
that eight will be plenty, and Frank, 
who is so impetuous, entirely without 
my knowledge has asked a Mr. Flack, 
an American over here on business, to 
whom he wishes to show some kind- 
ness, to join us. So that if Aggie 
comes, and I am so sorry to have for- 
gotten to mention the dear girl when 
I wrote first, we shall be eight—four 
couples—without Mr. Rawler. 

Your loving M. 
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VI. 
Mrs. Thoms to Mrs. Clisby. 


Dear Mabel,—It does not matter 
about Bertie. We have arranged that 
he shall go to the Upper Circle and 
come and see us between the acts. 
Do tell me a little more about Mr. 
Flack. What is his business? Some 
Americans can be very attractive. I 
suppose he has left his wife and 
family in America? 

Your loving 8. 


VIL. 
Mrs. Clisby to Mrs. Thoms. 


My dear Sophy,—If Mr. Rawler is 
coming to see us between the acts I 
think he ought to dress. Couldn’t he 
get a seat in the Dress Circle? 

Your loving M. 


VIII. 
Mrs. Thoms to Mrs. Clisby. 


Dear Mabel,—Of course Bertie will 
dress. Going to the theatre is no 
novelty for him. He was at school 
with two of Wilson Barrett’s sons. 
You do not answer my question about 
Mr. Flack. I always like to know in 
advance something about the people I 
am going to meet. 

Your loving 8. 


IX. 


Mrs. Clisby to Mrs. Thoms. 
(By hand.) 


My very dear Sophy,—A most un- 
fortunate thing has happened. Chanc- 
ing to be in the neighborhood this 
morning, Frank looked in at the 
theatre just to see in the plan where 
our box was, and perhaps mention to 
one of the officials that you and the 
Hendersons would be asking for it in 
the evening. To his horror he found 
that it was a top box, capable of hold- 
ing four persons at the most, two of 
whom could not see the stage except 
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by leaning over very uncomfortably. 
It is unpardonable of Mrs. Smythe- 
Smith not to have told me. The ques- 
tion now is, What shall we do? After 
thinking it over very carefully I won- 
der if you would mind postponing your 
visit to the theatre for a while until 
there is a better play—the papers seem 
to think very little of the thing now 
on—and bringing Mr. Rawler to dinner 
on Sunday at half-past one. It is so 
very difficult for me to put off the 
Hendersons. I am so sorry to have to 
ask you to be so unselfish, but blood 
is thicker than water, isn’t it? 
Your loving M. 


P.S.—Mr. Flack seems to be a man of 
means. He is connected with a new 
patent, and we are very glad to be able 
to do something to make his time in 
London less lonely. Frank in putting 
him off will make some other arrange- 
ment. 


X. 


Mrs. Thoms to Mrs, Clisby. 
(By hand.) 


Dear Mabel,—What a pity you did 
not find out how many the box would 
hold. I had a feeling, as I mentioned 
to Henry quite at the first, that you 
were asking too many. Of course we 
should like to come to dinner on Sun- 
day, and will do so with pleasure; but 
I can’t help thinking that the best 
thing to do now is for you to telegraph 
to the Hendersons that you are ill and 
have given the box away, and then to 
take just Aggie and Mr. Flack. The 
poor girl badly needs a little excite- 
ment, and it would be very unfortu- 
nate if Frank had to be discourteous 
to this young American. 

Your loving 8. 


XI. 


Mrs. Clisby to Mrs. Thoms. 
(By hand.) 


Dear Sophy,—Before your reply came 
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I had written to the Hendersons put- 
ting them off, but a telegram came 
from them almost immediately after 
to say that they would not be able 
to come, as Mrs. H. has influenza. I 
am so vexed that I wrote. By all 
means let Aggie come and meet Mr. 
Flack. Did I tell you he is quite 
elderly? His wife came to England 
with him, but has gone to Stratford- 
on-Avon and Salisbury for a few days. 
Your loving M. 


Punch. 


XII. 


Mrs. Thoms to Mrs, Clisby. 
(By hand.) 


Dear Mabel,—Aggie cannot come 
after all, as Bertie’s brother is taking 
them to the Hippodrome. We will be 
punctual on Sunday, and very likely 
shall bring Bertie’s brother with us. 
I am sure you won’t mind. 

Your loving s. 





THE VANISHING CURTSEY. 


*Tis impossible not to regret the 
dying out of the ancient. quaintly- 
pretty custom of curtseying in rural 
England; yet we cannot but see the 
inevitableness of it, when we consider 
that the earthward drop of the body— 
the bird-like gesture pretty to see in 
the cottage child, not so spontaneous 
nor pretty in the grown girl, and not 
pretty nor quaint, but rather grotesque 
(as we think now) in the middle-aged 
or elderly person—when we see that 
there is no longer a corresponding self- 
abasement and wershipping attitude 
in the village mind. It is a sign or 
symbo] that has lost, or is losing, its 
significance. 

I have been rambling among a group 
of pretty villages on and near the 
Somerset Avon, some in that county, 
others in Wiltshire; and though these 
small, rustic centres, hidden among the 
wooded hills, had an appearance of 
antiquity and of having continued un- 
changed for very many years, the little 
ones were as modern in their speech 
and behavior as town children. Of all 
those I met, and'‘in many instances 
spoke to,. in. the village street and in 
the neighboring woods and lanes,. not 
one little girl curtseyed to me. The 
only curtsey I had dropped to me in 


this district was from an old woman 
in the small hill-hidden village of Eng- 
lishcombe. It was on a frosty after- 
noon in February, and she stood near 
her cottage gate with nothing on her 
head, looking at the same time very 
old and very young. Her eyes were as 
blue and bright as a child’s, and her 
cheeks were rosy-red; bui the skin 
was puckered with innumerable wrin- 
kles as in the very old. Surprised at 
her curtsey I stopped to speak to her, 
and finally went into her cottage and 
had tea and made the acquaintance of 
her husband, a gaunt old man with a 
face gray as ashes and dim, colorless 
eyes, whom Time had made almost 
an imbecile and who sat all day groan- 
ing by the fire. Yet this worn-out old 
working man was her junior by several 
years. Her age was eighty-four. She 
was very good company, certainly the 
liveliest and brightest of the dozen or 
more octogenarians I am acquainted 
with. I heard the story of her life— 
that long life in the village where she 
was born and had spent sixty-five 
years of married life, and would lie 
in the churchyard with her mate. Her 
Christian name, she mentioned, was 
Priscilla, and it struck me that she 
must have been a very pretty and 
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charming Priscilla about the year 
1835. 

To return to the little ones: it was 
too near Bath for such a custom to 
survive among them, and it is the 
same everywhere; you must get to a 
distance of ten or twenty miles from 
any large town, or big station, to meet 
with curtseying children. Even in vil- 
lages at a distance from towns and 
railroads, in purely agricultural dis- 
tricts, the custom is dying out, if, for 
some reason, strangers are often seen 
in the place. Such a village is Sel- 
borne, and an amusing experience I 
met with there some time ago serves 
to show that the old rustic simplicity 
of its inhabitants is now undergoing 
a change. 

I was walking in the village street 
with a lady friend when we noticed 
four little girls coming towards us with 
arms linked. As they came near they 
suddenly stopped and curtseyed all to- 
gether in an exaggerated manner, 
dropping till their knees touched the 
ground, then springing to their feet 
they walked rapidly away. From the 
bold, free, easy way in which the thing 
was done it was plain to see that they 
had been practising the art in some- 
thing of a histrionic spirit for the bene- 
fit of the pilgrims and strangers fre- 
quently seen in the village and for 
their own amusement. As the little 
Selbornians walked off they glanced 
back at us over their shoulders, ex- 
hibiting four roguish smiles on their 
four faces. The incident greatly 
amused us, but I am not sure that the 
Reverend Gilbert White would have 
regarded it in the same humorous light. 

Occasionally one even finds a village 
where strangers are not often seen 
which has yet outlived the curtsey. 
Such a place, I take it, is Alvediston, 
the small downland village on the 
upper waters of the Ebble, in southern 
Wiltshire. One day ast summer I 
was loitering near the churchyard when 
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a little girl, aged about eight, came 
from an adjoining copse with some’ 
wild flowers in her hand. She was 
singing as she walked and looked ad- 
miringly at the flowers she carried; 
but she could see me watching her out 
of the corners of her eyes. 

“Good-morning,” said I. “It is nice 
to be out gathering flowers on such a 
day, but why are you not in school?” 

“Why am I not in school?” in a tone 
of surprise. “Because the holidays are 
not over. On Monday we open.” 

“How delighted you will be!” 

“Ob no, I don’t think I shall be de- 
lighted,” she returned. Then I asked 
her for a flower, and apparently much 
amused she presented me with a water 
forget-me-not, then sauntered on to a 
small cottage close by. Arrived there, 
she turned round and faced me, her 
hand on the gate, and after gazing 
steadily for some moments exclaimed, 
“Delighted at going back to school— 
who ever heard such a thing?” and, 
bursting into a peal of musical child 
laughter, she went into the cottage. 

One would look for curtseys in the 
Fiower Walk in Kensington Gardens 
as soon as in the hamlet of this re- 
markably self-possessed little maid. 
Her manner was exceptional; but, if 
we must lose the curtsey, and the rural 
little ones cease to mimic that pretty 
dropping motion of the nightingale, the 
kitty wren, and wheatear, cannot our 
village pastors and masters teach them 
some less startling and offensive form 
of salutation than the loud “Hullo!” 
with which they are accustomed to 
greet the stranger within their gates? 

I shall finish with another story 
which might be entitled “The Demo- 
crat against Curtseying.” The scene 
was a rustic village, a good many miles 
from any railroad station, in the south 
of England. Here I made the ac- 
quaintance and was much in the so- 
ciety of a man who was not a native 
of the place, but had lived severa) 
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years in it. Although only a working 
man, he had, by sheer force of charac- 
ter, made himself a power in the vil- 
lage. A total abstainer and non- 
smoker, a Dissenter in religion and lay- 
preacher where Dissent had never 
found a footing until his coming, and 
an extreme Radical in politics, he was 
naturally something of a thorn in the 
side of the vicar and of the neighbor- 
ing gentry. 

But in spite of his extreme views and 
opposition to old cherished ideas and 
conventions, he was so liberal-minded, 
so genial in temper, so human, that he 
was very much liked even by those 
who were his enemies on principle; and 
they were occasionally glad to have his 
help and to work with him in any 
matter that concerned the welfare of 
the very poor in the village. 

After the first bitterness between him 
and the important inhabitants had 
been outlived and a modus vivendi es- 
tablished, the vicar ventured one day 
to remonstrate with this good but mis- 
taken man on the subject of curtseying, 
which had always been strictly ob- 
served in the village. The complaint 
was that the parishioner’s wife did not 
curtsey to the vicaress, but on the con- 
trary, when she met or passed her in 
the road she maintained an exceedingly 
stiff, erect attitude, which was not 
right, and far from pleasant to the 
other. 

“Is it then your desire,” said my 
democratic friend, “that my wife shall 
curtsey to your wife when they meet 
or pass each other in the village?” 

“Certainly, that is my wish,” said 
the vicar. 

“Very well,” said the other; “my wife 
is guided by me in such matters, and 
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I am very happy to say that she is an 
obedient wife, and I shall tell her that 
she is to curtsey to your wife in fu- 
ture.” 

“Thank you,” said the vicar, “I am 
glad that you have taken it in a proper 
spirit.” 

“But I have not yet finished,” said 
the other. “I was going to add that 
this command to my wife to curtsey to 
your wife will be made by me on the 
understanding that you will give a 
similar command to your wife, and 
that when they meet and my wife 
curtseys to your wife, your wife shall 
at the same time curtsey to my wife.” 

The vicar was naturally put out and 
sharply told his rebellious parishioner 
that he was setting himself against 
the spirit of the teaching of the Master 
whom they both acknowledged, and 
who commanded us to give to every 
one his due, with more to the same 
effect. But he failed to convince, and 
there was no curtseying. 

It was sometimes pleasant and amus- 
ing to see these two—the good old 
clergyman, weak and simple-minded, 
and his strong antagonist, the aggres- 
sive working man with his large frame 
and genial countenance and great 
white flowing beard—a Walt Whitman 
in appearance—working together for 
some good object in the village. It 
was even more amusing, but touching 
as well, to witness an unexpected meet- 
ing between the two wives, perhaps at 
the door of some poor cottage, to which 
both had gone on the same beautiful 
errand of love and compassion to some 
stricken soul, and exchanging only a 
short “Good-day,” the democrat’s wife 
stiffening her knee-joints so as to look 
straighter and taller than usual. 

W. H. Hudson. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S ROLE. 


The issue between the President and 
the Legislature that was raised in three 
different forms during the month of 
February is highly significant of the 
new phase into which American politics 
is entering. For the moment it might 
appear that the Senate triumphs at the 
expense of Mr. Roosevelt. But that as- 
pect of the conflict is but a superficial 
one, a fact which becomes clear enough 
when we look more closely at the gen- 
eral progress of affairs in the United 
States. 

The three grounds of dispute which 
have come prominently before the 
world cover the most important points 
of national policy, the trusts, relations 
with Europe and the Monroe doctrine. 
There is no doubt that on each of these 
matters the line taken by the President 
has the approval of the nation while the 
Senate has behind it the written law 
of the Constitution. Although there is 
no reason to apprehend acute conflict 
at the moment, who can say that dur- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s present term inci- 
dents may not arise which will pose the 
two forces in the State in violent oppo- 
sition? As Mr. Bryce pointed out in 
1888 “Congress has succeeded in occu- 
pying nearly all of the area which the 
Constitution left vacant and unallotted 
between the several authorities it es- 
tablished.” The critical question for 
the United States to consider and de- 
cide is how long the Senate (for the 
Senate is particularly concerned) will 
be permitted to retain possession of the 
usurped territory. The answer will de- 
pend to a certain extent on pressure 
extraneous to America. But apart alto- 
gether from foreign action, the conflict 
will begin seriously so soon as ever Mr. 
Roosevelt believes that the interest of 
the country demands it. 

The President is of course singularly 
well equipped for such an enterprise. 





Since Lincoln no one has taken the 
office with anything like the personal 
prestige he has won, and Lincoln only 
represented a part of the nation during 
a civil war. Mr. Roosevelt has im- 
pressed his character in an extraor- 
dinary way upon the imagination of all 
classes. In the first place he is sprung 
from a stock which may be termed 
aristocratic and has produced no Presi- 
dents since the early days of the Union. 
This enables him to appreciate the views 
of that particular class in a way no 
other President has been competent to 
do; and in the course of a varied and 
extraordinarily active life he has come 
into touch with all others and displayed 
a wide gift of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of their peculiar views. He is 
therefore, apart from the incidents of 
his political, military and administra- 
tive career, singularly qualified to 
gauge the national mind in its entirety. 
He is in no sense a machine-man, hav- 
ing come to his office originally in spite 
of the machine and been confirmed in 
it, not so much by the action of the 
machine as by its enforced action under 
popular pressure. On the other hand 
the Senate is in great measure the crea- 
tion of the machine, its chairs are 
greatly in the party gift and are often 
the reward of dubious party services. 
There can be little doubt that it is the 
President, rather than the Senate, who 
enjoys the esteem of the public; there- 
fore, as the “Times” correspondent 
points out, Mr. Roosevelt “never hesi- 
tates to appeal to the country when 
Congress falters.” When such an ap- 
peal is actually formulated on a vital 
point involving the existing Constitu- 
tion, we shall see the opening of a 
struggle that will entirely change the 
aspect of American Government. 

It would be gratuitous pedantry to at- 
tempt prophecy as to the exact field of 
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hostilities. It may not come in an 
acute form this year or the next but 
the whole evolution of American af- 
fairs makes it inevitable. As in this 
country, the progress of a democratic 
system is destroying the power of the 
debating chamber. No one who 
watches the course of British politics 
attempts to deny that the Cabinet is 
rapidly ousting the House of Com- 
mons from its predominant position. 
It is quite possible that less subservient 
majorities than the present may from 
time to time appear to check the pro- 
cess, but the check will only be tem- 
porary and the decline of Parliament 
will continue. No Cabinet, whatever 
its complexion, will abandon the 
powers with which its predecessors 
have armed it, for an Executive wants 
to get things done and administration 
properly conducted, while the legisla- 
tive body exists for talk and wants to 
advertise itself. The Executive again 
knows how all the best work of the 
country is performed in quiet and how 
fatally longwinded dilatory debate may 
interfere with national necessities. 
The same process is at work in 
America and for similar reasons, 
though the conditions of the Constitu- 
tion will render a struggle between the 
contending forces more conspicuous 
and therefore apparently more danger- 
ous than in Great Britain, but we have 
no doubt as to the ultimate victory 
of the President. Mr. Roosevelt won 
his victory upon the very grounds that 
will tend to develop the Presidential 
predominance, the need for a strong 
foreign policy and large armaments. 
In home affairs he is distinctly taking 
a line which sooner rather than later 
will bring him into sharp collision with 
the great interests that dominate the 
Senate. The control of railways by 
the Trusts is exciting a genuine and 
growing resentment throughout Ameri- 
can society. It is quite clear from his 
speech on 1 February that the Presi- 


dent is determined to deal drastically 
with what is rapidly becoming a public 
scandal. No one who knows anything 
of America, or who looks upon the 
matter from a general attitude of prin- 
ciple, will deny that he was right in 
claiming that the greatest need is “the 
increase in the power of the National 
Government to keep the great high- 
ways of commerce open alike to all on 
reasonable and equitable terms.” As 
the country fills up and competition 
cuts more keenly, the oppression of the 
great corporations will be more acutely 
felt. The House of Representatives has 
already accepted the “Townsend” Bill, 
but nobody believes that the Senate 
will do so. It will not be any the more 
ready to do it now that Mr. Bryan has 
declared himself on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
side. The influence of railways in the 
Senate is overwhelming, but there can 
be little doubt which side would win if 
at any time it came to a real struggle 
and an appeal to the people. 

In the question of 8S. Domingo again 
the Senate appears to have made good 
its claim to decide whether or no the 
arrangement come to between that ef- 
fete and troubled State and the en- 
croaching Government of the United 
States shall be ratified. Mr. Roosevelt 
will submit with a good grace, and 
there is not much probability that the 
protocol will be seriously impaired, but 
the capacity for mischief latent in a 
body like the Senate under its existing 
privileges can hardly be exaggerated. 
The rejection of the Arbitration Treat- 
ies matters little in itself. Those in- 
struments would have effected little 
either for good or evil, but the whole 
incident is only an instructive skirmish 
on the ground where far heavier en- 
gagements may be fought at any mo- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt is the embodiment 
of the national demand for an active 
foreign policy and he has the constitu- 
tional right of command of the army 
and navy. As it is only since the 
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Spanish war that the United States 
can be correctly said to have definitely 
taken a conspicuous place in the 
politics of the world, the extraerdinary 
developments in the Presidential power 
which that step brings with it have 
hardly yet been realized, but it will 
help every day to exalt him at the ex- 
pense of the Legislature. The declara- 
tions regarding the Monroe Doctrine 
which Mr. Roosevelt himself and lead- 
ing supporters have made of late in- 
volve similar results, 

No man in his position can help con- 
templating with envy the free hand 
allowed a British Minister in the manip- 
ulation of foreign affairs, but, if not 
Mr. Roosevelt, then some early succes- 
sor will find himself no less generously 
entrusted with the national interests of 
the United States. The dangers and 
difficulties inherent in any attempt 
to conduct complicated negotiations 
through representative bodies may any 
day appear aggressively insistent even 
to the average American. A business 
people will quickly appreciate the most 
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businesslike way of conducting public 
affairs. Hitherto the existing frame- 
work has sufficiently served public re- 
quirements. The new developments 
make it quite impossible that they can 
do so much longer. In spite of all the 
precautions of the founders of the Con- 
stitution the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when in electing the President the 
people will recognize that they endow 
him for a season with prerogatives 
more than regal because he embodies 
their own absolutism. 

The American public will in the end 
welcome this solution as the British 
have done who have slid by almost 
imperceptible gradations into accept- 
ing the rule of a practically despotic 
ministry for a terminable period. The 
Legislature in both cases becomes a 
hortatory and minatory, not a govern- 
ing, body. The people take supreme in- 
terest in the character and capacity of 
their rulers whom they may accept or 
reject Dut less every day in the incon- 
clusive discussions of elective assem- 
blies. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Randall Parrish’s new novel, “My 
Lady of the North,” as the experienced 
reader guesses from the title, is a story 
of the Civil war. Told in the first per- 
son by one of Lee’s cavalry officers, it 
presents a rapid succession of inci- 
dents, interwoven with a mysterious 
romance whose secret is not disclosed 
till the final chapter. Guerilla raids 
play a striking part in the plot. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


The novel of international intrigue is 
forging to the front, nowadays, and 
E. Phillips Oppenheim makes a strik- 
ing contribution to the list with his 
‘“Mysterious Mr. Sabin.” The plot 


centres in the attempts of two rival 
Continental Powers to gain possession 
of a set of papers known to contain 
secret information regarding the coast 
defences and naval strength of Eng- 
land, but to the mysterious Mr. Sabin 
their schemes are only preliminary to 
a daring and romantic enterprise of his 
own, in which are involved the fortunes 
of the charming heroine. With so con- 
genial a theme, Mr. Oppenheim’s re- 
markable ingenuity and command of 
detail are seen at their best, and his 
readers will follow the narrative with 
keen interest to the last of his four 
hundred closely printed pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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WINTER SUNSHINE. 


Not yet the spring-tide cometh. Not 
although 
Soft breathes the wind, and watery 
sunbeams creep 
Over the hillside with its pasturing 


sheep. 
And touch the tree-tops with a twilight 
glow. 
Not yet the spring! Chill winter turns, 
and lo! 
Too soon again her frozen lids will 
lift 
And forth once more her busy envoys 
go, 
Dim children of the snow-cloud and 
the drift. 


Yet with a fleeting, all-pathetic grace 

The world smiles, by some kindly 
spirit stirred, 

To hear her woodlands, for a little 


space, 
Ring to the music of the speckled 
bird; 
Like one who bears, beneath a smiling 
face, 


The bitter burden of a hope deferred. 
S. Cornish Watkins. 
Temple Bar. 


A SOUL’S VICTORY. 


Too long he strove to parley with the 
foe; 
Each morrow brought the shadowy 
legions back, 
Each setting sun beheld his force laid 
low, 
Borne down by their confederate 
attack. 
Around the citadel from day to day 
Those watchful troops in deadly am- 
bush lay. 


Till from a life of smooth, inglorious 


ease 
He plunged into the world of men 
and things, 
And as the vessel on the open seas 
Leaps to the gale that round her 
seethes and sings, 





Winter Sunshine, Eic. 


Forth on each fresh, glad enterprise he 
fared, 

And toiled and served, and sowed and 
reaped and dared. 


With eyes unveiled he saw God’s earth 


afresh,— 
Love without lust and Beauty with- 
out stain, 
And lo! the phantoms that allured the 
flesh 
Lay silent in the darkness, crushed 
and slain, 
Like Pharaoh’s hosts upon the Red 
Sea shore; 
And his own soul was his for ever- 
more. 
W. H. Savile. 
The Spectator. 


IRISH MELODIES. 


A voice beside the dim enchanted river 

Out of the twilight, where the brooding 
trees 

Hear Shannon’s Druid waters chant 
for ever 

Tales of dead Kings and Bards and 
Shanachies; 

A girl’s young voice out of the twilight, 
singing 

Old songs beside the legendary stream; 

A girl’s clear voice, o’er the wan waters 
ringing, 

Beats with its wild wings at the gates 
of Dream. 


The flagger-leaves whereon shy dew- 
drops glisten 

Are swaying, swaying gently to the 
sound, 

The meadow-sweei und spearmint, as 
they listen, 

Breathe wistfully their wizard balm 
around; 

And there, alone’ with her young heart 
and heaven, 

Thrushlike she sings, and lets her 
voice go free, 

Her soul of all its hidden longing 
shriven 

Soars on wild wings with her wild 
melody. 

John Todhunter. 














